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HE military situation in Poland is obscure— 
as also in South Russia. The Russian com- 
muniqués, usually informative and precise, 

have been singularly vague for the past ten days. 
There was much wireless talk a few days ago about a 
great Bolshevik victory achieved against General 
Wrangel, and Trotski was reported to have delivered 
an enthusiastic speech on the subject. Since details, 
however, are lacking, it seems necessary to conclude 
that, though doubtless there has been something in 
the way of a Bolshevik success in the South, its magni- 
tude has been exaggerated on propagandist grounds— 
which, in turn, suggests that Russian public opinion 
is in need of encouragement. The Poles, on the other 
hand, have claimed no fresh successes of importance. 
In the north they have come into conflict with the 
Lithuanians; in the south they appear to be being 
somewhat seriously pressed by the Russians inside the 
borders of ethnographical Poland. Their spurt is evi- 
dently finished, and it only remains to be seen whether 
it will once more be followed by a serious reaction or 


whether a state of temporary equilibrium has been 
established. 








* * * 


Meanwhile the peace negotiations are not being 
broken off. One report suggests that this satisfactory 
circumstance is due to the intervention of M. Radek, 
who is stated to have told the “ socialist ” members 
of the Polish delegation at Minsk that they could have 
practically what terms they liked, provided they could 
offer some serious guarantee against any future Franco- 
Polish attack upon Soviet Russia. The report is prob- 
ably true, because it is not the sort of report which 
is invented, and also because it corresponds exactly 
with what the real attitude of the Soviet Government 
is understood to be. The transference of the seat of 


negotiations from Minsk to Riga or Reval will be a 
distinct gain, since in either of these neutral cities 
it will no longer be possible for disputes about “ com- 
munications "’ to arise. The Poles will have to state 
their terms, and the whole world will be able to judge 
the merits of the case and assign the responsibility 
for the breaking off of negotiations if any such un- 
fortunate event should occur. On the whole, however, 
the prospects are brighter than they were a week ago. 
Notwithstanding the brave words of the incorrigible 
Marshal Pilsudski, it appears that there is a strong 
peace movement in Warsaw, and that the Polish 
Government, whatever its inclinations may be, will 
not venture to break up the peace conference except 
on grounds which would secure the support of Western 
Europe—and that is an opportunity which the Bolshe- 
viks are not in the least likely to give it. 
* * * 


A very remarkable feature of the case of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork has been the great public interest taken 
in it in this country. It is unusual for any Irish matter, 
great or little, to receive so much attention. A still 
more significant fact is that public opinion has been 
quite plainly, and apparently almost without qualifica- 
tion, in favour of release—and if the Prime Minister 
had happened to be in London instead of in Lucerne 
during the past week, we do not doubt that he would 
have given way to so general a feeling. The Times 
stated the case in a nutshell on Thursday when it 
declared that “argument on the merits of the case 
has become subordinate to those sentiments which 
the dramatic spectacle of a man confronting death for 
the sake of an ideal were certain to evoke,” and added 
that, the national conscience being now aroused, the 
only sufficient answer to the wide appeals for mercy 
“‘ would be that the pursuit of a great and high policy, 
based firmly on the people’s will, was involved.” 
Needless to say, no such policy is involved. The 
whole of the Government’s Irish policy has long been 
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thoroughly discredited everywhere. It is based on the 
will neither of the English people nor of the Irish 
people, but solely of a small political caucus in Belfast. 
As we write the Lord Mayor still lives. Whether his 
death will really make the Irish situation worse than 
it is at present is doubtful, since it is difficult to see 
how it can become worse; but it will certainly set 
the seal of final failure upon the régime of Sir Hamar 
Greenwood, and may be the starting point of an entirely 
new pro-Irish movement in this country. 
* * * 

Conclusions even more far-reaching than those sug- 
gested by the Times may, we believe, be drawn from 
this case. We have long held that there is exceedingly 
little anti-Irish feeling left in this country, and the 
general attitude towards the Lord Mayor of Cork seems to 
confirm this view. For it is only necessary to recall 
the case of the hunger-striking suffragettes to realise 
that ‘‘ death for the sake of an ideal” arouses very 
little public sympathy, unless there is also sympathy 
for the ideal. In those days the thumbs of the public 
were turned down; to-day, for a Sinn Feiner, they are 
turned up; and that can only mean that the cause 
of Sinn Fein is not really unpopular. There are at 
any rate no votes to be gained in Great Britain by 
Unionists on the Irish issue. Much water has flowed 
since 1914. There is a far wider understanding of the 
rights of nationalities—for which millions have honestly 
fought ; there is no longer any external menace to the 
security of these islands; and, above all, Sinn Fein 
has convinced English public opinion that Ireland’s 
demand for freedom is no political fiction but a stark 
reality, and that there can be no peace until it is satisfied. 
Moreover, the fighting itself, against a great army of 
occupation, has undoubtedly influenced English senti- 
ment. ‘“‘ Moonlighting”’ is not a form of sport that 
appeals to us as a nation, but when we hear of police 
barracks burnt, or income tax records destroyed, we 
do not very easily conjure up the righteous indignation 
which we ought to feel. In short, we most of us say 
in our hearts, “‘ Let them have their Republic”; and 
that is what a British Government will say—one day. 

*x * * 

There is no sign of diminution of the trouble in 
Mesopotamia. The ferment has spread now from one 
end of the country to the other, and even, it seems, 
into Western Persia. Bands of tribesmen, large and 
small, are raiding our posts, occupying villages and 
towns and cutting the railways. In some districts a 
violent Jehad is being preached, and the dislike of us as 
masters is thus reinforced by a fanatical hatred of us 
as infidels. The character of the fighting, of course, 
makes the task of our troops peculiarly difficult ; it is 
a series of battles between small detachments, of sudden 
outbreaks and sudden disappearances, of hasty punitive 
expeditions, which exact revenge but effect little in 
the way of deterrence. Short of sending vast reinforce- 
ments, it is not easy to see how we are going to bring 
this sort of warfare to any conclusion, Meantime, our 
** policy ’’ for Mesopotamia is presumably in the pocket, 
or the brain, of Sir Percy Cox, whose hurried despatch 
to the scene of operations was proclaimed last week 
with a flourish of trumpets. We believe that he is 
the best man who could be sent, and that, if some 
semblance of order can be restored, he may succeed in 


satisfying the Arabs. But, first, order has to be 
restored, and the country ought to be told more about 
the views and plans of the Government than it can 
glean from the disagreeable communiqués of the War 
Office. The semi-secret (and, we believe, often con- 
flicting) machinations of the Foreign Office, the Govern- 
ment of India and the War Office have brought us to 
a sorry pass in Mesopotamia. We are at least entitled 
to know whether we are now expected to pay, in men 
and money, for another large and lengthy war. 
* * * 

When Senator Harding formally accepted the Repub- 
lican nomination, he expressed himself on the subject 
of the League Covenant in a manner that satisfied 
Senators Borah and Johnson, and at the same time 
thoroughly alarmed the sound Republicans of the 
older kind who follow Messrs. Taft and Root in wanting 
the Treaty ratified. Naturally, this section of the party, 
the section which has been accustomed for half-a- 
century to unqualified control, is making its influence 
felt, and Mr. Harding has this week made an attempt 
to say something acceptable to it. The American 
Press treats his revised programme as something 
important in itself, but from this side it is not easy 
to see that the Republican candidate has said anything— 
except that when he announced that the first duty of 
Republican President would be to sign a declaration 
of peace with Germany he did not mean it. What he 
did mean, if anything at all, Mr. Harding does not 
explain. But the matter could not well be much 
simpler than it is. Mr. Harding, if elected, will do 
exactly what is required of him by the Senate. As for 
his retreat from the position of crude “ American- 
ism,”’ this also amounts, so far as we can see, to nothing. 
The fact of the matter is that neither candidate has 
anything really to say about the League, and that the 
Republican candidate, as his party knows too well, is 
making a rather distressing bungle of his awkward 
part. At the present stage, what the rank and file of 
the American electorate is most interested in is the 
scandal successfully raised by Governor Cox over the 
size of the Republican campaign fund and the — 
method of its collection. 

* * * 

The miners, at their Conference on Thursday, had 
before them the results of their national ballot vote 
and of the meeting of the Triple Alliance. Their 
decision to issue strike notices was in these circum- 
stances a foregone conclusion. This, of course, is far 
from implying that a strike will actually take place ; 
for there is still ample time for the reopening of negotia- 
tions before the strike notices run out. The action 
of the Triple Alliance, however, which, despite the 
hopes widely expressed, has not so far taken the 
initiative in an attempt at mediation, indicates that 
the miners are still looking to the Government to take 
the next step. Certainly, they are not prepared for 
mediation on the proposed basis of dropping the price 
demand and concentrating on an increase in wages. 
It seems curious that those who are most loudly ac- 
cusing the miners of selfishness in their present demand 
should also be foremost in urging them to accept a 
settlement under which they would get what they are 
asking for themselves, and give up what they are 
asking for other people; but behind this curious 
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attitude is, of course, as we explain elsewhere, an 
understanding of the real character and meaning of 
the demand for a reduction in prices. We confidently 
expect negotiations to be reopened before the strike 
notices expire; but we trust that the basis will not 
be that currently proposed in the press—a basis which 
would mean a buying off of the miners and an abandon- 
ment by them of the stand which they have taken up 
on the consumers’ behalf. 
* * * 


The Trades Union Congress meets in Portsmouth next 
week, and over a million members in excess of last 
year’s total will be represented at it—an aggregate 
this year of about six and a-half millions of organised 
workers. When account is taken of the Unions not 
affiliated to the Congress, and of those whose member- 
ship is returned at less than the true figure, about 
another million must be added in order to arrive at 
the full present strength of the Trade Union Movement 
in this country. It is an imposing total, and most 
of the increase is likely to be permanent. Unless the 
official programme is thrown out of gear by the miners’ 
dispute, by far the most important question discussed 
at Congress this year will be the proposed “ Co-ordina- 
tion Scheme,” better known as the scheme for a Trade 
Union “‘ General Staff.” Under this, it is proposed to 
replace the obsolete Parliamentary Committee by a 
new Trade Union General Council which will be elosely 
linked up with the executives of the various big Unions 
and Federations. By this means it is hoped to prevent 
friction and overlapping, and to secure co-ordinated 
action in dealing with all questions of general concern 
on a much better basis than in the past. The scheme 
is expected to be adopted, possibly with some amend- 
ments ; but, unless special provision is made, the new 
machinery will not come into existence until September, 
1921. This is a somewhat serious point, as the coming 
year is obviously going to be a most critical time during 
which it would be extremely valuable to have the new 
co-ordinating machinery in operation. 

x * * 


The strike of compositors in Manchester and Liverpool, 
which has caused a considerable area in the North- 
West of England this week to be without newspapers 
—except the Daily Mail, which has granted the demands, 
and a special sheet issued every evening from the 
National Labour Press—is a thoroughly bad business ; 
for the quarrel is really much more between the local 
branches of the Typographical Association and the 
National Executive of the same body than between 
the compositors and their employers. The figures 
seem to show, that the Manchester and Liverpool 
printers are badly paid in comparison with other classes 
of skilled workers in the same districts, and that the 
towns are probably graded too low under the national 
grading scheme which regulates printers’ wages. But 
it ought to have been possible to put this right without 
the long struggle which has now culminated in the 
present strike. Indeed, a conference was to have been 
held within the next fortnight to diseuss the whole 
question of re-grading on a national basis, and, although 
the Manchester and Liverpool men certainly had a 
real grievance in the delays in dealing with their claims, 
it would have been far better if they had agreed to 
await the results of this conference. A newspaper 


strike is a serious matter, especially when its real 
source is more in an internal Trade Union quarrel than 
in a dispute between the newspaper proprietors and 
their employees. It is especially regrettable that the 
Manchester Guardian, whose influence is so valuable 
at times of crises like the present, should have to 
suspend publication owing to such a dispute. 
* * * 


It is difficult to believe that the national lock-out of 
electricians which is due for this week-end will really 
take place, although the lock-out notices have been 
issued by employers throughout the eountry, and there 
is no sign at the time of writing that any of the numerous 
attempts at mediation is meeting with success. If 
the lock-out does take place, it will be impossible in the 
circumstances to acquit the engineering employers of 
deliberately picking a quarrel. At the end of the 
negotiations between the Employers’ Federation and 
the Electrical Trades Union, the only outstanding 
difference appears to have been whether the former 
would insert in the provisional agreement a clause, 
embodying a promise they were apparently willing 
to give an , that during the proposed enquiries 
into the position of certain foremen there should be 
no disturbance of existing local customs under which 
in certain places only Union foremen are employed. 
If the employers could agree to this verbally, it is 
surely not a sufficient ground to warrant a national 
lock-out that the other y wants it in writing. The 
original cause of quarrel, over the position of a single 
foreman in Messrs. Cammell, Laird’s works at Peni- 
stone, was ridiculous enough as a ground for a national 
lock-out ; but the course of the negotiations has made 
it quite plain that this was only a pretext. We still 
h that the yy: ome struggle about nothing 
will be averted at the eleventh hour. If the lock-out 
takes place it will speedily dislocate a considerable 
section of the engineering industry. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—Who is going to pay 
for the enormous losses suffered by property owners, on 
both sides, in the Irish War? The question constitutes 
a nice problem in economics and ethics. The British 
Government regards events in Ireland not as a campaign, 
but as a series of outrages and insists apparently that the 
chief burden should fall on local ratepayers, “ outrages 
attributed to Sinn Fein” (or to the Orangemen ?), being 
classed under the Malicious Injuries Acts. Much destruc- 
tion of property has, however, been achieved by the 
soldiers ee Gage ™ —- of creameries, for ex- 
ample; and where the responsibility of soldiers and police 
can be “ proved,” the Government will, so one gathers 
from Sir Hamar Greenwood’s letter to Sir Horace 
Piunkett, provide the proper compensation. The offer 
is a fairly safe one to make ; for, as Sir Hamar Green- 
wood notes, the general population does not regard 
his government as legitimate, and therefore will not 
enter its courts to plead a case. On the other hand, 
the Sinn Fein local and urban councils, taking the 
ground that Ireland is at war with Great Britain, 
refuse to levy rates in connection with the casualties 
suffered by the “army of invasion” and _ its 
allies. As a retort the British Government forces 
the councils into bankruptey by withholding annual 
grants (grants that come out of the Irish taxpayers’ 

ets); a step which Sinn Fein characterises as a 
h of contract and which will end in the closing 
(or rather the opening) of the lunatic asylums and 
poorhouses. But if Sinn Fein is at war with the Govern- 
ment can it logically complain of the withdrawal of 
the grants ? en the “war” is over, however, 


there will be a clear claim on this head for an indemnity 
from Great Britain. 
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THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


O-one denies that the world just now is in a 
N very bad way. Even those of us who are 
the most determined optimists find it very 
hard in this year of grace, 1920, to discover any 
silver linings to the heavy clouds with which the 
world is overcast. Great Britain is far better off than 
most countries, yet it is confronted with a whole series 
of problems, any one of which before the war would 
have been enough to have aroused the most profound 
anxiety of the nation. On the problems of Russia 
and Poland there is as yet very little light. Ireland, 
from Belfast to Cork, is in an almost incredibly 
desperate condition. In Mesopotamia our admini- 
stration and our military forces are face to face with a 
situation for which it would be necessary to go back 
to the Boer War to find a parallel. At home we are 
threatened with an industrial crisis of wholly unexampled 
magnitude, and the outlook for the coming winter 
as regards strikes and higher prices and unemployment 
is about as dark as it could well be. 

It may be said that much of this is merely the 
inevitable aftermath of a great war, but when every 
possible allowance has been made on that score there 
remains a great deal to be explained. No doubt there 
are problems, especially economic problems, which 
no Government could have been expected to have 
solved by this date; but in the case of the four supremely 
urgent matters which we have named it seems to 
us impossible either to regard the present position as 
inevitable or to assume that any honest attempt has as 
yet been made to deal with it. On the contrary, there 
is no one of these problems which need have become 
acute or would have become acute if the British 
Government of 1918-20 had possessed even that 
minimum of foresight, courage and sincerity—above all, 
sincerity—which the least worthy of its predecessors 
have accustomed us to expect. Behind every failure 
and every muddle of the last two years it is possible 
to perceive the same fundamental cause. It is not that 
the British Government has pursued wrong policies, 
but that it has had no policy and kept no faith. 
Under the direction of Mr. Lloyd George it has drifted 
first in this direction and then in that, it has said one 
thing and done another, it has maintained its existence 
by an unbroken series of hand-to-mouth expedients, 
and has forfeited every claim to confidence and respect 
alike at home and abroad. No one believes that what 
it does to-day is the outcome of any settled political 
convictions ; no one dares to predict what it will do 
to-morrow. To judge it by its actions, it has no 
principles, nor even any intellectual standards. It has 
scarcely even a prejudice that can be relied upon. In 
the literal sense of the word it is an incalculable factor, 
which has contributed more, probably, than any other 
factor in the world to the unrest and insecurity and 
chaos which are prevalent in Europe to-day. 

Everywhere it cheats. It has cheated both the 
Russians and the Poles. It supported first the policy 
of Prinkipo and then the policy of armed intervention, 
without daring to push either to the point when it 
might have been effective. It supplied the Poles, as a 
free gift, with ammunition for their offensive—whilst 
denying the fact in the House of Commons—and sent 
Marshal Pilsudski a telegram of congratulation at a 
crucial moment. Having thus led the Poles to believe 
that they had British support, it turned upon them as 
soon as they began to retreat and publicly declared its 





disapproval of their whole adventure. When Warsaw 
was near falling it appeared to be taking a firm line, 
only to adopt an entirely different tone when the 
dramatic recovery of the Poles became known. 

It has cheated the miners. To prevent a strike at an 
awkward moment it offered a Royal Commission, on 
the understanding that the findings of the Commission 
were to be accepted by both sides. Very possibly there 
was an honest intention of carrying'out this promise at 
the time when it was given. But when the Report 
appeared and the immediate danger of a strike had 
receded, it threw its promise to the winds, and after 
the lapse of a year it has taken no steps whatever to 
carry out even those recommendations of the Com- 
mission which were almost unanimous. It surrendered 
to the interests behind the coalowners without reserva- 
tion. And as everyone knows, it is that breach of 
faith, and that alone, whichisthe real cause of the present 
mining crisis. 

It has tried to cheat the Irish. It has introduced a 
measure of ‘‘ Home Rule” which even its supporters do 
not pretend to regard as a workable plan, and under 
cover of this sham it has sought to repeal the Home 
Rule Act of 1914. Meanwhile, it has introduced into 
Ireland a system of military coercion which, whilst in 
principle it is a complete denial of the political rights 
of the Irish people, is in practice too half-hearted 
to be effective, and has led only to the utter destruction 
of all law and order. Thus it has cheated the Ulster- 
men as well as the Southern Irish, and has produced a 
situation with which it is totally incapable of dealing 
because no one in Ireland has any belief left either in 
its promises or in its threats. 

‘It has cheated the Arabs in Mesopotamia. It pro- 
mised them independence and self-determination and 
then introduced a system of military administration on 
the Indian model. As a result the Arab tribes have 
risen almost without exception, and we have now to 
face a position which seems nearly hopeless. We can 
evacuate at enormous cost to our prestige or we can 
fight at enormous cost to our pockets. The alternative 
of negotiation and understanding is more or less com- 
pletely closed to us because the Arabs have lost faith 
in our bona fides. 

Thus it appears that in all these different problems 
the story is essentially the same. The situation has 
been rendered desperate not so much by bad policy as 
by bad faith and the absence of any settled policy at all. 
The Irish and the Poles, the miners and the Arabs have all 
been reduced to a state of exasperation and of profound 
distrust. The problems they present are essentially of a 
moral rather than of a material kind. It is not too much 
to say that if at the head of the British Government 
to-day there were a man whose yea was yea and his 
nay nay, and whose word men would trust, all these 
questions would be more than half way on the 
road to solution. We are not sure that any very 
immediate advantage can be derived from a considera- 
tion of these unpleasant facts. Mr. Lloyd George is 
not about to be displaced, because in present political 
conditions in this country there is no prospect of an 
alternative Government. Nevertheless it seems very 
desirable that the underlying causes of his failure should 
be understood, for the whole future of democracy 
depends upon the ability of the voter to grasp the vital 
and practical importance of character as well as of 
brains, and the danger of such political combinations as 
that which is at present maintaining a Coalition Govern- 
ment in power. The Coalition Government cheats 
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because it is founded upon a fraud. It has no policy 
because it has no common principles or sentiments. 
It was created by a trick and has to be maintained by 
constant trickery. Its decisions are the chance results 
of a perpetual series of internal conflicts and bargains, 
whose outcome it is always impossible to predict. 
The Prime Minister has in fact no point of real political 
contact with the majority of his supporters; their 
association is a mere “ deal,’’ they keep him in office on 
terms, and he saves them from the perils of a dissolution, 
alsoonterms. The inevitable results of such an arrange- 
ment are the results which we see ; and it is impossible 
to hope for any fundamental improvement whilst the 
present Parliament lasts. For our part we believe that 
both for this country and for Europe an honestly “re- 
actionary *’ Government which knew its own mind and 
pursued its own policy and was headed by, say, Mr. 
Long or Mr. Chamberlain, would be far better than the 
Government we possess. For at least it would not 
cheat. 


COAL PRICES 
AND THE CONSUMER 


ARIOUS suggestions have been put forward 
\ ) during the past week for a possible settlement 


of the coal crisis by a compromise between 

the miners and the Government. Let the 
miners, it is said, give some satisfactory guarantee as 
to future output, so that an increase in wages will not 
cause a proportionate increase in the cost of producing 
coal, and there will then be no reason why their demand 
for higher wages should not be met. Against their 
proposal for a reduction in domestic coal prices, on the 
other hand, it is stated that the Government will 
firmly set its face; and the miners are therefore 
admonished to drop this part of their demands and to 
agree to a settlement on the basis purely of a percentage 
advance in wages. The unanimity with which this 
proposed solution is being advanced from many 
different sources suggests that there is a definite — 
behind it, and it is important that the public should 
appreciate what this policy is. 

e “peace feelers”’ all disclose a much greater 
readiness to make concessions by increasing wages than 
even to discuss the possibility of a reduction in prices. 
The miners have been freely accused of selfishness in 
putting forward a further wage demand ; and it therefore 
seems odd that the part of their demand which can 
be represented as selfish should be so much more 
favourably considered than that part which at least 
purports to be conceived wholly in the interests of 
the consumer. We pointed out last week that the 
difference of opinion between the miners and the 
Government on the question of whether the profit on 
exported coal should go to the Exchequer or to a 
reduction in domestic prices was one which admitted 
of rational discussion on its merits. We also pointed 
out that no such rational discussion was taking place. 
The reason for this is not, we suggest, very difficult to 
find. The Government is at present engaged in 
divesting itself as rapidly as it can of its wartime 
control of the coal industry, and in handing back the 
industry to the coal owners in order that they may 
work it as they did before the war. Contyol of export 
must remain for a time owing to world conditions ; 
but, otherwise, control can be and is being discontinued. 
Freedom from control, however, is only practicable if, 
broadly speaking, each coalfield is paying its way and 
realising a profit. With prices at their present level 
this condition is realised even when export prices are 
not taken into account. There is, therefore, if matters 














































remain as they are now, no financial obstacle to the 

discontinuance of all control except over export prices, 

or to the discontinuance even of that form of control 
as soon as public opinion permits. 

If, however, the miners were to carry their point, 
and a reduction of 14s. 2d., or even of a much smaller 
sum, per ton were made in the price of household coal, 
the whole financial position would be altered. Instead 
of most coalfields paying their way, many would be 
making either an absolute loss or a profit at less than 
the standard level, and to prevent such mines being 
closed down these deficits would have to be made up 
from the surpluses of the more profitable coalfields, and 
especially from export profits. This can be done quite 
simply as long as control over the industry is main- 
tained ; but it could not be done at all if control were 
discontinued. The reduction in prices which the 
miners are demanding would therefore absolutely 
necessitate the continuance of control in something 
like its present form. To this the coalowners are 
vehemently opposed; and they therefore insist that 
the Government shall refuse to make any concession 
to the miners on the question of prices. They would 
far rather concede higher wages. The real struggle 
is thus at bottom a question of the removal or the 
continuance of control. 

Now, the public has certainly no particular love for 
“*control’’ for its own sake. Nor, for that matter, 
have the miners, although they may hold that it will 
be easier to secure national ownership if the mines are 
not handed back to unfettered private operation. But, 
in this particular case, it is a matter of vital concern 
to the coal consumer that control should be continued 
not only over the coal which is sold for export, but 
over the industry as a whole. For, if control over the 
prices charged for coal to the British industrial and 
domestic consumers were to cease, there is every reason, 
from a consideration of the conditions of the market, 
for concluding that these prices would show a tendency 
to rise rapidly towards the export price level. The 
consumer thus runs the risk, not merely of losing his 
chance of securing the present reduction in domestic 

prices which the miners are demanding, but of findin 

control removed and home prices leaping up far beyon 

the level which they have now reached. The price 
demands of the miners are therefore of very much 
greater importance than the public generally appreciates. 
In view of the larger issues behind, a settlement such 
as has been suggested, on the basis purely of an advance 
in wages, would be a very serious matter for the 
consumer. For a wage advance, not coupled with a 
continuance of control, would almost certainly be very 
soon added to prices; and the miners, having set out 
to secure for the public a reduction in the cost of living, 
would find themselves in the position of having brought 
about an increase instead. In short, a settlement on 
a purely wage basis would not only put the public at 
the mercy of the coalowners, but would also be liable 
to force the miners themselves into the position of the 
enemies, instead of the allies, of the consumer. 

Even, however, in considering the wage question by 
itself it is impossible to avoid raising the whole question 
of the organisation of the industry. It is postulated 
that any advance in wages must be on a percentage 
basis, and must be accompanied by guarantees as to 
output. But everyone who knows anything of the 
present position of the coal industry must know that 
the miners could not give such a guarantee, because 
output does not at present depend even mainly on their 
exertions. Owing to war conditions, pits have been 
allowed to get seriously out of order; inferior seams are 
being worked to a very great extent; the distance of 
the coal face from the pit-shaft has greatly increased ; 
new shafts are not being sunk where they are needed, 
because no one will bear the necessary capital outlay ; 
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transport facilities, both at the colliery and over the 
railways, are seriously defective. All these factors, and 
many more which could be mentioned, mean that output 
is now primarily a matter not of individual exertion, 
but of management and organisation over which the 
miner has no control. If the miners were individually 
to increase their output, in many cases this would 
mean only a period of standing off and congestion at 
the pit-head. When, therefore, the Times prints daily 
comparative figures of output and numbers employed 
for 1918 and 1920, the obvious inference of decreased 
individual effort is not in the least warranted ; for not 
only has the actual percentage of coal-getters to the 
votal numbers employed about the collieries diminished : 
the obstacles to effective coal-getting have been 
multiplied and intensified. This may not be a final 
objection to a wage advance on a percentage basis ; 
but it does make it futile to talk of guarantees from the 
miners as to output, unless the whole question of 
management and organisation in the industry is to be 
taken 
miners long ago proposed, and offered to take part in, 
an enquiry on these lines; but the Government, 
presumably owing to the opposition of the coalowners, 
has taken no steps to set such an enquiry on foot. 
If real steps in this direction are among the results of 
the present crisis, a solid gain will have been realised, 
from the standpoint both of the miners and of the 
public; for neither can afford to allow the present 
condition of inefficiency in the industry to continue. 

The main question, however, as we have said, is not 
wages but prices, and the prospective effect upon 
prices of the anticipated abolition of control. It is 
essentially a very simple and straightforward problem 
in economics. The cost of raising coal in some mines 
is enormously greater than the cost in others, and this 
difference has been increased by war conditions. If 
the price is fixed at a figure at which the worst mines 
can pay their way independently, it inevitably follows 
that the best mines must make very large profits. 
Under any system of control or unification this 
difference (representing “‘ rent” in the strict economic 
sense of the word) can be adjusted. Reasonable prices 
and a reasonable general level of profit can be maintained 
by making the good mines, in effect, subsidise the 
bad ones. But once control is removed, prices will 
leap up and the whole of this difference (subject to the 
temporary effect of the Excess Profits Duty) will go 
into the pockets of the more fortunate coalowners. 
In other words, there will be a great fresh development of 
profiteering at the expense of the public to the tune 
probably of scores of millions of pounds. The miners’ 
demand for a reduction in price would prevent this, 
because it would prevent the removal of control. That 
is the inwardness of the present situation, and the 
reason why the Government cum coalowners refuse 
even to discuss the price question. 


IRISH UNIONISTS 
AND THE GOVERNMENT 


HE recent meeting in Dublin of ‘“ moderate 
men,” the Peace Conference, as it was called, 
is unlikely to havea practical outcome. It was 
attended neither by official representatives of 

Sinn Fein nor by official representatives of the Carsonite 
party, and, consequently, the most optimistic of the 
speakers could do no more than reiterate the well-known 
opinion that both Sinn Feiners and Carsonites are still 
amenable to compromise and that Ireland may get all 
She desires even under the limitations imposed by 
Mr. Lloyd George—which are, first, the preservation of 
Ireland within the Empire and, secondly, special treat- 
ment for “Ulster.” The concrete proposal of the 


in hand and the anomalies remedied. The, 





“* moderates ’” seemed to be full autonomy within the 
Empire, plus self-determination by counties for ‘“* Ulster.” 
It is, of course, a matter of opinion whether the carrying 
out of this proposal would bring immediate, or even 
ultimate, peace to Ireland; Mr. Lloyd George knew 
already that a great number of distinguished and 
well-informed Irishmen believe that it would, but he has 
refused to take the risk of their being wrong, and has 
demanded as a preliminary to action guarantees in 
advance from Sinn Fein. From the Government point 
of view, therefore, the efforts of Captain Gwynn, Captain 
Harrison, Sir Horace Plunkett, and other promoters of 
the Conference will be described as sterile. Indeed, 
Mr. Lloyd George is quite likely to use these men’s work 
as an illustration of the spread of Irish division. For- 
merly, in the Government’s calculation there were four 
parties in Ireland, the Sinn Feiners, the old Nationalists, 
the Carsonites, and the Southern Unionists; now, with 
the Southern Unionists split into two if not three 
sections, Irish parties can be estimated as five or six in 
number. 

The Sinn Fein comment upon the proceedings was 
interesting. Mr. Griffith had a word of encouragement 
for men like Lord Shaftesbury and Lord MacDonnell 
‘““on the road to Republicanism.” He said that they 
had already traversed the greater part of the road, the 
distance between the Union and Dominion Home Rule 
being far greater than that between Dominion Home 
Rule and the Republic. But it may be retorted that, 
if this view of distances be a correct one, Mr. Griffith 
and his friends ought to take a few steps—backwards— 
in the interests of Irish unity and peace. One of Mr. 
Griffith’s former colleagues in Sinn Fein, Mr. John 
Sweetman, who attended the Conference, seemed to be 
of the opinion that the next move was with the Sinn 
Feiners rather than with the progressive Unionists, and 
certainly the progress made by the latter during the last 
few months is greater than could reasonably have been 
expected. The son of a former leader of Irish landlords, 
the O’Conor Don, denounces “‘Mr. Lloyd George’s 
military terrorism,’’ which is enough to make us all 
‘‘damned Republicans.” Sir Henry Grattan Bellew 
resigns his offices of magistrate and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for County Galway in order that “‘ the wrecking of Irish 
towns and the ruin of Irish industries may be proceeded 
with without any camouflage or the appearance of 
approval by Irishmen of the sabotage of their country, 
which retention of office without function would imply.” 
Major Gerald Dean, one of the hardest workers for Irish 
recruiting in the recent war, declares that “ logically 
Sinn Fein argument is unanswerable’; only one 
reflection prevents him from being a Sinn Feiner,— 
namely, “‘the stern fact that the inevitable end of 
military occupation in a country that will not submit— 
as we will not—is shooting.” 


It is a new thing in Ireland to hear representatives of 
the Unionist and landed classes adopting language of 
this sort. Many times in the history of Ireland since 
the Union there have been movements from this quarter 
in the direction of Home Rule. Some, although not all, 
of those who are now pressing for Dominion Home Rule , 
are men who have previously identified themselves with 
movements of conciliation. Sir Nugent Everard, the 
chairman of the Conference, was a member of the 
Wyndham Land Conference. Lord MacDonnell and 
Sir Horace Plunkett have been active Home Rulers 
for many years. Never before, however, has “ Southern 
Unionism ” condemned British government in Ireland 
in such comprehensive terms. Even the plea of “law 
and order’ no longer has weight with it. The Govern- 
ment has pretended that its recent Coercion Act was 
designed for the protection of the law-abiding people 
in the South of Ireland—and who are the law-abiding 
people if not the Southern Unionists ?_ But it is now the 
recorded opinion of the law-abiding loyalists that it 1s 
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the Government themselves who are the anarchists ! 
It is true that even outside the restricted ‘‘ Ulster” 
area differences of opinion are found as to the practica- 
bility of the political settlement for which Sinn Fein 
stands. But there is so unanimous a condemnation of 
British Government that it is likely Mr. Lloyd George 
will achieve a reputation as an artisan of Irish unity. 
For the first time in history a Coercion Act from West- 
minster has failed to elicit applause from a single section 
of the population of Ireland; even the outlanders of 
Ulster and the Royal Irish Constabulary realise that 
they have nothing to gain, and much to lose, from any 
attempt to “restore order” in this country, on the lines 
of Sir Hamar Greenwood’s regulations. 


This is a great triumph for Sinn Fein, which has always 
aimed at presenting the Irish Question in the light of a 
simple issue between Ireland and Great Britain. The 
Irish Question could not become such an issue so lon 
as that portion of the inhabitants of Ireland which ha 
loyalist associations regarded the British Government 
as the protectors of life and property. Sinn Fein, 
however, unlike the Land League, is not attacking the 
interests of any class of Irishmen. Unionists, men of 
property, landlords, Protestants have been treated with- 
out prejudice in its courts. The police have been 
assaulted not as police but as political agents. The 
only motives remaining that might induce the “loyal 
minority ” (as it once was called) to lend assistance to 
the Government are the motives of association and 
tradition. Against the action of these motives the 
secret societies have used ugly weapons—terrorism, 
for example, before which honourable men do not care 
to shrink. The shootings of policemen have no doubt 
caused many Southern Unionists to pause in their 
career towards Nationalist principles. It is not pleasant 
to fall under the suspicion of having changed one’s 
allegiance in order to save one’s skin, or to curry favour 
with a party of physical force. Such considerations 
have, however, been largely neutralised by the equally 
ugly and more irresponsible deeds that have been 
committed in the war against Sinn Fein, deeds which the 
Irish Government cannot, or will not, control, and with 
which its Orange allies are now identified. If the Sinn 
Fein population in the South of Ireland makes no effort 
to bring the murderers of policemen to justice, it is 
equally true that the Irish Government does nothing to 
discover the murderers of Sinn Fein and Catholic 
civilians. Nor is it a fact that a member of the Protes- 
tant “ minority ”’ in the South secures safety for himself 
by a change of allegiance. The other day the head of a 
well-known “ Unionist ’’ business house in a Kerry 
town had occasion to pay tribute to the tolerant spirit 
of his Roman Catholic fellow citizens. A few days 
later his premises were burnt down by way of “ reprisals.” 

Those acquainted with Irish history will not under- 
estimate the importance of the withdrawal of the 
Anglo-Irish minority from participation in, and adher- 
ence to, the system of British authority in Ireland. It 
has been the strength of that system that it was always 
able to purchase a certain measure of Irish support, 
that it was run largely by Irishmen, that it developed in 
many respects on non-English lines. Irishmen are still 
to be found in the precincts of the Castle, drawing their 
salaries, but it is an open secret that they have nothing 
to do with higher policy, and want to have nothing to do 
with it. Sir James Campbell, the Lord Chancellor, a 
former Carsonite, said as much the other day when, 
acting as one of the Lord Justices in the absence of the 
Lord-Lieutenant, he received a deputation of the 
Dominion Home Rulers. The personnel that counts in 
Irish government to-day is English, and of recent 
importation. These Englishmen find their work “ very 
interesting,” it is said ; they do not share in the general 

simism! When Mr. Bonar Law observed in the 
ouse of Commons that history repeated itself, that 


things had been as bad in Ireland before as they are 
now, he did not take into account the Unionist defection. 
He was thinking of the comparative success with which 
Mr. Balfour put down the disorder of the Land League. 
But Mr. Balfour had many Irish collaborators, including 
a young “Southern Unionist’? named Mr. Edward 
Carson. Edward Carsons are no longer bred. 


VARIOUS AUSTRALIAN MATTERS 


MELBOURNE, July 20th. 


HE great enthusiasm which greeted the Prince of 
Wales in Australia was quite spontaneous and 
genuine. The youth of the Prince, and the sim- 

plicity and ease of his manner, converted an official 
demonstration into a display of personal regard—enhanced 
by a feeling of sympathy at the appalling ordeal to which 
the Prince had been subjected by ~ who organised his 
programme. This had been left in the hands of the military 
authorities, who treated his visit as a problem of transport, 
making no allowance for the exacting duties he had to 
—_ at each pp ore Labour Members of 

arliament took part in all official welcomes, but the sections 
of the party which are organised in trades halls usually 
refused, when asked, to take a formal part in the demonstra- 
tions, and remarks were made about the Prince being a 
representative of a capitalistic régime. This attitude was 
not, however, taken very seriously, and, when the universal 
character of the welcome was realised, those who had 
adopted such a pose must have felt that their bluff had 
been called. 

The speeches of the Prince deserve some little attention, 
as they poey reflect, even if indirectly, the theory held 
in official circles as to the nature of the relationship which 
holds between the different sections of the British Common- 
wealth. ‘They seem to have aimed at a formula hospitable 
enough to include the independent aspirations of Canada 
and South Africa. They mark an interesting stage in the 
development of thought on Imperial relations since the 
theory of Colonial Nationalism was first formulated b 
Mr. Richard Jebb. According to the Canadian and South 
African view, the complete autonomy of the Dominions is 
only limited by wwe ne pry allegiance to the Sovereign— 
though the sturdy icals of Canada and the Republicans of 
South Africa apparently do not seem to realise that this 
theory ascribes to the Crown an importance in the Imperial 
system which it does not possess in the British civil constitu- 
tion. It is not intended to suggest that the Prince himself 
stressed the importance of the Crown. Indeed there is 
evidence that he endeavoured to avoid the question; and 
the opportunities given for drawing exact inferences were 
very slight. But the encouragement which Canadians 
derived from the Canadian speeches to press their point of 
view will inevitably result in a scrutiny of the position of 
the Crown in the Imperial system, and if the result is incon- 
sistent with modern thought and sentiment, the reaction 
on the position of the Sovereign may be important. 

The Sovereign might conveniently be a symbol of unity— 
the nucleus of the system of legal formule which have been 
devised to explain the Imperial system. But, to make him 
an all-important organ of the system, the only agent through 
which the common purposes of the British peoples can be 
achieved, is to place upon the Crown a burden which it 
cannot possibly sustain. If, on the other hand, when 
Canadian and South African statesmen postulate the Crown 
as the sole link between the British group of nations 
they are influenced by the idea that it is a mere survival 
without practical influence, then the link is as good as 
broken already. If the British Commonwealth were merely 
a group of States held together by a personal union under 
one King, then, however much we may conceal it under 
legal fictions, the British Empire has ceased to exist. When 
Mr. Smuts says, as he is reported by cable, that ‘‘ We are 
an organic union forming one whole with the King as a 
connecting link,” he is abusing the word “ organic.” If the 
union is personal in the Crown, it is not organic. If the 
union is organic, but the King is the only link, the King 
must be the supreme organ of the Empire. This is a position 
which no democratic statesman could contemplate. 
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Mr. Smuts misunderstands the real link which binds the 
Commonwealth together. The true basis of unity and co- 
operation in the British system is the sense of Anglo-Saxon 
unity. The Empire is a group of nations of British origin 
each claiming the political privileges of self-government 
which the race has developed, with whom certain other 
races have been associated by history in willing co-opera- 
tion and for mutual benefit. A Royal progress, however 
triumphant, could not make up for any growing lack of 
sympathy between different sections of the British race. It 
might indeed do harm by shutting our eyes to symptoms of 
difference. The real success of the Prince’s visit is that 
he has proved, not a symbol of legal unity—the personifica- 
tion of a legal fiction, but a symbol of the spiritual unity 
of the British peoples and the associated nations. His 
visit cemented the genuine comradeship formed in Egypt and 
on the battlefields of France. The Prince is well qualified 
to sustain this role. He has his grandfather’s capacity to 
appeal to the masses. Edward VII., first of the House of 
Windsor, found himself able to speak as an Englishman to 
Englishmen. The experience of the last six years has 
enabled his grandson to appeal successfully to a wider 
constituency. The pity is that he is at the present time the 
only influence working to sustain the cultural unity of the 
British peoples. The fact that the subjects of the King 
think on common lines is due to the accident that for the 
present the Dominions have not developed national litera- 
tures and depend entirely upon Britain for their spiritual 
food. It is obvious that Royal persons, however popular, 
cannot adequately represent the many phases of British 
culture, and the creation of other links is surely worth a 
greater effort. The relations between the British and 
Australian Labour Parties typify the disparities in sympathy 
which are beginning to grow up. Both are working upon 
the same material and, though circumstances differ, their 
problems are similar. Yet no co-operation or communica- 
tion exists between them. That is a pity. 

* * * 


A few months ago an event took place in the Northern 
Territory of Australia which was represented in England 
as a revolution. But though in origin it bore some resem- 
blance to the Boston Tea Party, there were no dire sequels. 
The people of Port Darwin, without any representative in 
the Australian Parliament, or indeed any complete demo- 
cratic representation anywhere, having been governed for 
some years by a régime which was incompetent where it was 
not autocratic, used direct action to force the recall of the 
Administrator, the chief cause of offence. Encouraged by 
their success, the citizens then gave three other officials 
notice to quit. They threatened to deport them forcibly 
if they did not go voluntarily. The calibre of the individuals 
in question is shown by the fact that they went voluntarily. 
After tnis, the Government at first made no attempt to 
assert its authority. An Australian warship visited Port 
Darwin to coal, and the crew played a cricket match with 
the inhabitants. Then Mr. Staniforth Smith, a man of even 
temperament and common sense, was sent as Acting 
Administrator, and was welcomed by the citizens, and a 
Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into the alleged 
revolution. Mr. Justice N K. Ewing, Chief Justice of 
Tasmania, and an ex-Senator, was selected. Though 
holding a high judicial office, the Chief Justice is not a man 
to whose opinion, on a matter of this kind, much weight 
would attach, and the value of his report was further 
impaired by the rather theatrical way in which the inquiry 
was conducted. His findings are, however, in the main, 
courageous and accurate. He condemns the administration 
of the Territory by the Government, and, exposing also the 
faults of the late Administrator and the officials who were 
deported, he practically justifies the action of the citizens. 
The whole episode is most discreditable and shows how far 
wrong a democracy will go if it ignores the principles on 
which democracy is based. A Labour Government, the 
Fisher-Hughes Ministry, created the Northern Territory 
Administration, ignoring the claim of its people for demo- 
cratic privileges. It appointed an Administrator whose 
chief qualification was that he was a “‘ strong man,” that is, 
an autocrat framed in the likeness of Mr. Hughes. Since 
then the territory has been governed from Melbourne in 
the worst bureaucratic manner. When faced by a report 
condemning its own administration the present Government 





makes scapegoats of the officials to whom it set an impossible 
task, while at the same time it confesses its own fault by 
bringing in a Bill to give the Territory representation in the 
Commonwealth Parliament. 

* * * 


Australia has been the battle-ground, within the British 
system, of the principle of payment of members. During 
the ’sixties and ’seventies the struggle for this principle 
provided a means for settling a large number of constitu- 
tional and democratic problems. George Higginbotham, 
the greatest man in Australian history, claimed that, until 
members were paid, Parliament would be a preserve for 
wealthy men. Under the Federal Constitution the principle 
was approved, and it was decided that, until Parliament 
otherwise determined, the salaries of members should be £400. 
In 1906 Parliament did determine otherwise and raised 
them to £600. There was a considerable protest at this. 
The vote was taken soon after a general election, at which 
no mention had been made of the desirability of increase. 
Several members refused to take the addition until after 
the next election. By this time the public had forgotten 
and no reference was made to the subject. In the present 
case, shortly after another election, the public was astonished 
by a resolution affirming the desirability of an increase to 
£1,000. A message thereupon came from the Governor- 
General, and a Bill was rushed through, the increased salary 
being affirmed by a large majority, which included all the 
Labour votes with one exception. A storm of protest has 
been raised in the Press, and a considerable number of 
representatives, chiefly Victorians, have declined to take 
the increase. ‘The outcry is greatest in Victoria, where the 
seat of Government is. But if £600 a year is a fair thing for 
a Victorian member, a salary of £1,000 cannot be out of the 
way for a delegate from Western Australia or Queensland, 
who has to be away from home and business for more than 
half the year. A differential payment by way of travelling 
allowance for non-Victorian members would not have been 
objected to. 

It must be admitted, however, that a general increase of 
salary at the present juncture was indefensible. The cost 
of living in Australia is high, owing very largely to inflation 
and Government extravagance. Economy is_ urgently 
called for. Wages have had to be raised, but —_ do not 
keep pace with the cost of living. The interest of all sections 
would be served far more by economy, deflation, and re- 
duction in the cost of living, than by the raising of wages 
and salaries. On the other hand, there are large sections of 
the public services—the clerical, professional, and teaching 
branches—who have had no rise at all commensurate with 
the rise in cost of living. Meanwhile there is universal 
unrest, strikes are almost endemic, and the action of Parlia- 
ment in treating the claims of its own members before all 
others has deprived it of all moral authority in dealing with 
the difficult problems which confront us. In every industrial 
dispute, in every proposal to meet the problems of finance by 
taxation or economy, the “ salary grab” will stand in the 
way of a satisfactory solution. 

The Commonwealth Parliament is so small in numbers 
that by-elections are infrequent, and this means of testing 
Ministerial policy is greatly missed. A successful attempt 
to upset the poll for the Ballarat seat has, however, led to a 
second election for that electorate. The Government sup- 
yorter who had been declared elected had voted for the 
increased salary. His Labour opponent ‘stated that he 
would have voted against it and would not take it until the 
electors had an opportunity of affirming it. As the rest of 
his party had voted for the measure, this pledge was not 
very much relied on, and two independents tried for the seat, 
making the salary grab their strong point. The result has 
been a decisive victory for the Labour representative, who 
will probably win by an absolute majority. This shows 
that the opposition to the increase was not as strong as 
represented in the Press. It is also a blow to the Govern- ' 
ment, particularly as the accession to the Labour ranks 
deprives the Cabinet of any majority over the other sections 
of the House. It can only maintain its position by the 
support of the one ortwo Independents orthe Country Party. 
The figures now are: Nationalists, 37 (including Speaker); 
Country Party, 11; Labour Party, 26 ; ap 
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LOST SHEEP 


T may be that the human being has always been a lost 
sheep. But we doubt if he has ever had the apperi- 
ence of it to the same extent as to-day. Europe and 

America are now mainly inhabited by helpless, distraught, 
bewildered people. There is calm only in Greenland, where 
the people are probably too stupid to think about anything 
but their stores and their supply of animal fats. The rest 
of the world knows a little better. It knows that there are 
other things that matter. But it is not sure what other 
things. In time of war the question solved itself easily 
enough. A man’s first duty was to his country, and men 
accommodated themselves to doing whatever their country 
told them. There was no need to think of anything but 
obeying orders. People threw off responsibility like a 
garment, and some of them even became light-hearted as 
a result of its being so much easier for a man to obey orders 
than to make up his own mind. Human beings would be 
happy beyond the dreams of Epicurus if only they could 
find some authority that it was possible for a self-respecting 
man to obey all the time. Some of them do find this happi- 
ness in the churches. They long for direction, for shepherd- 
ing. ‘They take pleasure in fasting, in keeping the Sabbath, 
and a hundred ceremonies against which the natural man 
rebels. We do not know if conformity is the road to Para- 
dise, but we suspect that it is one of the roads to an earthly 
paradise. Even men who find it difficult to conform to 
a church will usually conform to the crowd. There is good 
as well as evil in this eagerness to follow other people. It 
does not all spring from timidity: it is partly due to a 
longing for fellowship. We like to read the same books 
that other people are reading—to see the same plays that 
they are seeing. We like even to hold the same opinions. 
There are men and women, we agree, who take an indi- 
vidualistic delight in opposition. They are anti-crowd as 
inevitably as the majority are pro-crowd. During a Barrie 
boom, they will declare that Barrie writes on the level of 
Horner's Penny Stories. During a Stevenson boom, they 
will say that it was a pity he couldn’t write. They will 
censure Beethoven for want of feeling, Michelangelo for 
want of power. They will impute cruelty to St. Francis 
or cowardice to Julius Cesar. There is no length to wnich 
the small-minded individualist will not go in order to insult 
his fellows and their tastes. He is a wren perched on an 
eagle’s brow and looking down impudently on the eagle. 
We need not be too severe on him, however. He, too, may 
have his uses. He goes among the sheep with a question- 
mark, and he challenges popular opinion on The Rosary 
as well as on Hamlet. Man would never have built a boat 
or discovered the courses of the moon if it had not been 
for just such impudent fellows. They are the men who 
deny that the circle of wisdom is complete. They are 
aware that the ruin of demigods in the past has been to 
the world, not an injury, but a service. The rest of us build 
temples and believe that they are eternity made manifest 
in place and time. We fancy that the book of truth is 
now written and bound up, and that we have it complete 
on our shelves. Others thought the same before us. They 
were so confident that they gave their lives rather than 
allow a page to be torn out or added. They found in it an 
authority for which their souls hungered. Unhappily, 
the soul of man hungers as well for something that is not 
attainable. It hungers not for an idol, but for a god. 
Ultimately, it will break the idol in the hope of discovering 
the god. Thus nonconformity follows on the heels of con- 
formity. The sheep is transformed into a Pegasus, and man 
turns from obedience to adventure in order that his soul 
may live. 

That is what has happened in the world since the coming 
of peace. Men are no longer content to obey. There is 
nothing for them to obey in the war-time sense. Mr. Lloyd 
George aspired, by forming his Coalition Government, 





to give them a national authority which they might obey 
In peace asin war. Here, he said, is a national government : 
you may be happy in being obedient patriots still. It is 
easy to make out a plausible case for such an authority. 
At first the mass of Englishmen seemed as though they 
were ready to accept it, though in a mood of half-hearted- 
ness. Then they began to suspect that, as the vulgar say, 
there ‘“ was a catch in it.’”” They ceased to be sure that 
Cabinet Ministers were the leaders of the nation, and 
wondered if they were the leaders of more than a class. 
They felt that the Government, instead of leading them 
towards a land flowing with milk and honey, was marching 
them baek through the old wilderness of nineteenth-century 
capitalism. It was as though Moses had marched his men 
back into Egypt under the flag of the Promised Land. 
Pleasant as the virtue of obedience is, this was more than 
human nature could endure. Englishmen just now do not 
know what is the best way out of the wildnerness, but there 
is one path they are not going to take—the path that leads 
back to Egypt. And that is the path along which their 
Moses insists on going. He marches them round in circles, 
taking them now north, now east, now south, now west in 
the hope, apparently, that they will lose all sense of direction 
and be tempted along his chosen route under the delusion 
that they are going somewhere else. But the route is too 
well-marched to be mistaken. It is beaten bare with 
countless footsteps. It is sinister, barren, a haunt of ghosts, 
and is more terrifying even than the unknown. But there 
is hardly a voice, except that of an occasional Bolshevist, 
to suggest any other way out. Marching in a circle has 
made the captains and the kings as dizzy as the camp- 
followers, and they ask no better than to be allowed to sit 
down and collect their wits. The trouble is, that they cannot 
afford to sit down. The question of to-morrow’s food 
supply is pressing, and they must move in some direction 
or other to be sure even of dinner. That is the condition 
to which the world is now reduced. The will to get out of 
the wilderness is losing strength before the need of getting 
our next meal. Hence we run hither and thither, each 
sheep preoccupied with its own hunger and its own need 
of shelter. It is a tragic position for human beings who 
have the accumulated knowledge of ten thousand years at 
their command. We can buy the great saints and philo- 
sophers for half-a-crown. We have in our service men of 
science who can accomplish feats that a few centuries ago 
only miracle-workers could perform. Never has the human 
race had such knowledge and such power as we possess to- 
day. Yet never was it so helpless, so utterly at a loss. 
Many of us in despair are beginning to hanker after Egypt 
again. We know that the people will never return to it, 
but we fondle the thought that somewhere there may be a 
second Egypt fairly like it in which we can settle down and 
live moderately happy ever afterwards. No one can tell 
us how to get to it any more than they can tell us how to 
get to the Promised Land. But we dwell on the thought 
of it as something comfortable and known. The Promised 
Land, we suspect, is “ all my eye.” Anyhow, it is scarcely 
worth thinking about. We do not expect ever to get there. 
We are lost Micawbers under a lost Moses. 

That, we think, is the explanation of a great deal of the 
bewilderment many good people are feeling just now in 
presence of crisis after crisis in domestic and international 
politics. They can see no way out, and in their heart of 
hearts they prefer the security of Egypt *o the perils of the 
unknown. They do not see that, both at home and abroad, 
some instinct is leading men in the direction of a new order 
of society, and that we can only arrive at it if we turn 
our backs once for all on the old world of domination and 
possessivism. What many of us are trying to do is to 
march with one foot back to the old world and with the 
other foot forward to the new. It is rather an impossible 
position, which has all the bad results with none of the 
comforts of standing still. One cannot do it for long 
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without coming to grief. It would be better to go frankly 
back, because then we could see where we were going and 
change the direction. But even Labour and Liberal 
politicians ate to be found deforming their beautiful figures 
by this curious practice of stepping in two opposite direc- 
tions at once, If the League of Nations has failed, it is 
because it was controlled by men who were trying to do 
what even a ballet-girl cannot do. They are men who 
say “I will” and “I will not” in the same breath, It 
is the same with regard to Ireland and Labour. There has 
been a policy of going in all directions at once which has 
been infinitely more demoralising and exasperating than 
going steadily, even in the worst possible direction. That, 
we think, is one reason why great masses of the public 
have given up interest in politics and taken to sport. 
Politics have become merely confusing. Human beings 
can easily become interested in them if they feel they are 
leading somewhere or other. They have been passionately 
interested in them in the past, because they promised to 
give them now victory in war, now an extension of political 
liberty. What have politics to offer to the plain man 
to-day ? They offer to save him from Labour, but they 
hold out hardly any other hope to him. Statesmen will do 
nothing to remove the causes of poverty or the causes of 
war. They have no policy but to sweep back the sea with 
a broom. Men instinctively feel that they were born to a 
less futile fate than this. They feel that so fantastic a 
performance is a mockery in a world in which men were 
lately giving up their lives for ideal causes. They do not 
believe that men were born merely to play the serious fool. 
They are still capable of response to ideal causes, and they 
long for a word of direction that will re-awaken the old 
faith that there is a ‘‘ way out” and that it can be found 
by ordinary men. But the word of direction is not spoken. 
That is why we fall back on railway fares, sport and the 
price of coal as the subjects of our most earnest discussions. 
These things are real; we know where we are in regard to 
them. At a cricket match the conflict is a simple one, 
and we can take sides. With regard to railway fares and 
coal, again the conflict is a simple one between ourselves 
and those who wish to charge us higher prices. Self- 
interest cries out a despairing but definite “no.” In the 
politics of the world, however, there is not a conflict so 
much as a whirlpool. At least, it is made to look like a 
whirlpool by the confusion of the issues. How many men 
know what the issues are in the coal dispute, or in Poland, 
or in Ireland? The average man, in so far as his self- 
interest is not affected by questions relating to them, 
is simply bewildered. That is why he is giving up politics 
as a bad job. He prefers the clear-cut issue of Middlesex 
versus Surrey. And it is not well. For, if politics lose 
their hold, revolution will take their place. 


Correspondence 


THE COMMON 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—It seems that “ the common mind,” like other phrases, 
means different things to different people. Mr. Paul Hookham 
thinks that we must hold on to “ government according to the 
expression of the common mind.” But we cannot hold on to 
what we have not yet got hold of; and we have not yet learned 
how to reach the common mind (in my sense of the words), for 
we have lost the art of agreement. People who disagree in 
politics do not, for the most part, try to agree, but speak on 
different platforms, make a point of abusing or belittling one 
another, and increase the gulf between them. Even when they 
do in a sense meet, or confront one another, as in Parliament, 
instead of seeking the common mind they try to score off one 
another and emphasise their differences. This may be 


MIND 


** democratic,” though in a very poor sense surely, but it is no 
way of finding or expressing the common mind, which is not 
the will of the majority; nor is it even a compromise—in the 
usual sense of that word. 





I believe the common mind is much the same as what in 
religious language is called the Holy Spirit, and, though shy and 
evasive where there are “envy and strife,” will reveal itself 
when honestly sought in a quiet spirit of agreement and 
fellowship. Not men coming together as landlords and tenants, 
employers and employees, will find a common mind, but men 
coming together as human beings for satisfaction of real human 
needs. It is a great merit of Socialism that it aims at removing 
artificial distinctions and causes of conflict and at clearing the 
way for a life of fellowship based on realities. 

Perhaps the present Russian rulers are not so far wrong in 
supposing that in the main other peoples are much like their 
own. Doubtless, each nation has something vital and peculiar 
to itself, which it should hold on to, but the basic human realities 
are there in every people, and in every country they are 
misconceived and overlaid by similar artificial injustices (“* human 
nature ” perhaps Mr. Kay would call them) which could quickly 
be dispersed by the common mind, found in quietness and 
truth-seeking fellowship, such as it is hoped to cultivate, for 
instance, in “‘ New Town.”’—Yours, etc., ARTHUR St. JOHN. 

Glenyards, Stirlingshire. 

August 29th. 





To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Events are compelling men, accustomed to think—but 
not to think of—politics, to seek principles for a practical interest 
in problems of the day. Many, like myself, will find your phrase 
“the expression of the common mind is the whole problem of 
democracy,” more illuminating than comforting; few will 
follow Mr. Paul Hookham when he tells us that we have not 
this form of democracy and yet urges us fervidly to hold on to it. 

Permit me to state the line of thought natural to one whose 
profession requires him to form definite opinions daily. He 
desires to know the common mind on a question of national 
policy. He is accustomed to examine his own problems by con- 
sideration of (1) the facts, (2) the views of the facts held by 
opposing interested parties. He fs told that he will find the 
facts and the necessary views in the daily Press. He does not ; 
he does not find a jot of evidence that the Press presents the 
case to him after the kind of consideration which he believes 
to be essential. He finds only the views of the Press itself on 
the portion of the facts which it chooses to reveal. He refuses 
to be deluded by the bare assertion that the common mind thinks 
this or thinks that ; is unconvinced that a common mind formed 
by the exercise of reason can be expressed through this channel 
on such matters as the coal question. He is apt to conclude 
that if democracy depends upon the expression of a common 
mind it depends upon a fanciful abstraction. 

The difficulty is not overcome by assuming that the common 
mind is an old acquaintance in a new garb. He knows that 
** public opinion ” is a recognised power of the State, and agrees 
with Mr. Bertrand Russell that a free community requires a 
tolerant public opinion. But he sees that the daily Press is 
the great factory of “ public opinion,” and knows more perhaps 
than the Press is aware of the nature and object of the contracts 
it executes. He is unable to accept the suggestion that the 
manufactured product is a reliable or desirable essence for a 
true democracy. 

All things considered, the kind of man I mean regards the 
formation of the Council of Action as the greatest hope of our 
time. One spontaneously expressed common mind is dearer 
surely to the democrat than a million manufactured public 
opinions. Certainly it is more powerful.—Yours, etc., 

7 Bendall House, N.W. 1. H. Laine Gorpon. 

August 3lst. 


THE POSITION OF THE E.T.U. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As a regular reader of Tae New STaTEesMAN my belief 
in its accurate presentation of facts has been somewhat rudely 
shaken by reading in your issue of August 28th a statement on 
the dispute between the Engineering and National Employers’ 
Federations and the members of the Eiectrical Trades Union. 

It may be the case, as you state, that the dispute is purely local, 
but that it concerns the position and actions of one man is far 
from the truth. It concerns the position and actions of every 
foreman, and, far from being an unimportant dispute, directly 
raises the issue whether foremen in industry are to be under the 
domination of the trades unions or not. The question does not 
arise whether the particular foreman ought to start a non-union 
workman in a union shop; and it is not a matter of comparatively 
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little importance whether he himself ought to belong to the 
union, but one of considerable importance, and it is of special 
importance that he should not be coerced into joining a trades 
union by methods for which the trades unions are becoming 
increasingly notorious. In the conduct of industry, whether by 
the State, by any hierarchy of trades unions, or by any democrati- 
cally constituted organisation, I venture to say that any claim to 
invade the province of the directional authority, by subjecting 
the foremen to the direction of a secondary, extraneous authority, 
would be resented and resisted. The issue is one which the 
Electrical Trades Union, in contradiction to your statement, has 
thought well to face on matters of general principle—otherwise 
the hour’s conversation round the table which you suggest might 
easily be shortened to five minutes. 

Your final suggestion of the “ calculation which seems to be 
behind the employers’ decision ” is exactly that which one would 
expect from the mentality of a writer who presents such a mis- 
leading and distorted review of the position.—Yours, etc., 

SECUNDUS. 

[** Secundus’s ” protest seems to turn on a question of opinion 
rather than of fact. As regards the last paragraph of his letter 
we can only say that we hope that he is right and that the 
suggestion we made is less well founded than we fear.—Eb. N.S.] 


NATIVE POLICY IN RHODESIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STaTESMAN. 

Sm,—There has been circulated and reproduced in the 
provincial Press of the kingdom a statement upon the expropria- 
tion of the natives of Southern Rhodesia, to the effect that at a 
Missionary Conference in Southern Rhodesia 

Exception was taken particularly to an article by Mr. Harris, 
the Secretary of the Society, in Toe New SraresmMan, in the 
course of which he stated that ‘“ 800,000 were homeless, and 
by a system of increased taxation were being driven to forced 
labour.” 

You, sir, are aware that no such article has appeared in THE 
New STATESMAN at any time, but your readers may be interested 
to learn that at the Missionary Conference in question nobody 
appears to have said so. 

It is difficult to see what end can be served by issuing such 
mendacious and absurd statements from a certain office in the 
City.—Yours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 

August 28rd. 


NOVELS LONG OR SHORT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—* Affable Hawk’s”’ comments on the length of novels 
in your issue of August 28th raises once more an often-debated 
subject—namely, as to what it is that makes a novel readable to 
the ordinary man or woman. I am afraid that his suggestion that 
novels should in the future be invariably short ones would not 
push any more readers towards the buying point ; on the other 
hand, such a policy would certainly drive many readers away. 

“ Affable Hawk ” is showing himself in this matter, I think, 
altogether too aloof and superior, and is endeavouring to drive 
the novel back into that walled-in “ Art” enclosure from which 
many of us hope the war has just begun to release it. The novel, 
unlike the poem and the essay, depends upon one thing more 
than the Art with which it is wrought for its success—namely, 
upon its portrayal of characters. 

Let that be there and all else may go. Let the novelist con- 
vince us that the characters about whom he is writing exists and 
nothing further matters. That does not mean that style, tech- 
nique, method are not important—they are important, and 
profoundly. Without these perhaps no really great novel can be 
written, but without them a novel may certainly be written that 
will hold generation after generation by the ear, happy and 
enthralled. 

“For this reason the long, clumsy, sprawling novel, whose 
existence “ Affable Hawk ” so haughtily deprecates, has often a 
long and intensely vital existence. He is surely wrong when he 
asserts that we do not want to know that “ A roll-top desk stood a 
little to the right of the window.” If it is Emma Bovary or 
Anna Karenina who is in the room that fact is of the greatest 
interest. Will he condemn the detail in that great scene in 
The Outcast of the Islands, when Willems’ wife and child are 
waiting in their filthy room behind Almayer’s veranda? Is there 
any appreciative reader of Nostromo or The Old Wives’ Tale, or 
Tono-Bungay or Maurice Guest, who would have those works one 


word shorter than they are, or would reject any of the details 
that crowd their pages ? 

It is not the library manager only who prefers long novels 
because he can choke his readers with them. It is the readers 
themselves who hope that in a long, slow narration of the lives of 
certain persons they will obtain that real sense of living in other 
existences, that gradual travelling into other cities, other homes, 
other streets and—at last—other personalities which is the greatest 
joy that the novel can give.—Yours, etc., 

Hucu WALPOLE. 

Polperro, Cornwall. 


August 30th. 


[“* Affable Hawk ” writes: Mr. Hugh Walpole is an eminent 
practitioner of the art of fiction ; he therefore must know many 
things about it I do not; but I will dispute with him never- 
theless. I did not mean to condemn all detail, but to assert 
that the commonest fault of the modern novelist is to give us 
too much. I do not agree that detailed descriptions of sur- 
roundings are necessarily interesting, because an interesting 
character happens to be on the spot; the details must have a 
relation to the emotion of the moment. Because an interesting 
character is leaving Paddington that is no reason for describing 
the station. I do not think The Old Wives Tale is loaded with 
detail ; most of it is significant, but in the case of some of Mr. 
Bennet’s books the circumstantial strikes me as over-empha- 
sised. Tono-Bungay is not a novel with much detail in it; 
the action is of unusual rapidity and the descriptions have a 
sociological interest. The hero is continually smashing into and 
thro different strata of society. It is a swiftly told story. 
There is often too much general discourse in Mr. Wells’s novels ; 
but seldom too much detail. Nostromo is, in my opinion, too 
long; if Mr. Conrad’s descriptions had not an esthetic merit 
(both beauty and humour are of course worth having in them- 
selves) they would often be tediously minute. But my main 
point is this: the reason why so few modern novelists show 
skill in telling a story is that they rely instead on rousing interest 
by being circumstantial. Character, clearly conceived, can 
usually be indicated rapidly.] 


Miscellany 
NEW POETS 


I.—Mr. ALpovus Huxtey.* 


R. Aldous Huxley is one of the most interesting 

M of the new poets, partly because he has already 
written good poetry, but chiefly because he is a 

finer, richer poet in the making. But the emotional and 
intellectual elements in him have not yet been fused 
together into a malleable compound fit for the handling of 
the subjects which most often attract him. It naturally 
follows that it is the expression of an emotional 
or intellectual discord that he is most often prompted to 
express in verse. This is a characteristic common to many 
of the new poets. They can point to examples in past 
literature in which discords of that kind have flowered in 
poems of high excellence ; the immense admiration, which 
Donne’s poems excite to-day springs from the need to point 
out to the world that the thing can indeed be done. But 
firstly, Donne was an exceptionally passionate poet, while 
most of our young contemporary poets (I am not thinking 
particularly of Mr. Huxley) are cold; and secondly, though 
Donne himself was subtle enough, his age was a compara- 
tively naive one. The contradictions, the discords, which 
he turned to such good purpose, were the revulsions of 
the flesh which Christian asceticism was close at hand to 
rationalise. If in the love embrace he both yearned for, 
and was repelled by, the skeleton within the body, there 
was an intelligible philosophy to which he could appeal ; 
if the harsh touch of fact sent him springing into a rarefied 
sky of speculation, where conceptions at once ecstatic 
and fantastic abounded, it was not into the empyrean 
of the unintelligible or inane he soared: the schoolmen 
had been there before him, and many a conception “ extreme 
and scattering bright” in his poems, which delights the 
modern poet, would, if justice were done, be traced back 

* Leda. By Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 5s. net. 
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to those dry, enormous poets of the Middle Ages. Now 
the modern poet; in revulsion from the same harsh facts, 
rather dives than soars; he dives instead into the queer, 
chaotic world of the semi-conscious which lies at the back of 
all our minds, But the sub-conscious is a very private, very 
personal world; there is apt to be a fatal lack of catho- 
licity about it; the associations which words and things 
acquire there are so arbitrary as to make the chance of 
their meeting with intuitive recognition on the part of a 
reader small indeed. Hence the obscurity of much modern 
poetry; the bewildering nature of the modern poets’ 
excitement ; the apparent wilfulness of his emphasis on 
particular words and associations (in the private rag-bag 
of our irrational experience Heaven knows what item may 
neighbour and therefore call up another!); and hence, too, 
the contrast so glaring, so distressing, between his often 
brutally rational analysis of emotion and _ his infatuated 
pursuit of jack-a-lantern associations, which he has neither 
the intellectual dishonesty, nor the courage, to present as 
mystical realities as Blake did, but wishes us, nevertheless, 
to receive as somehow immensely significant. 

To return to Mr. Huxley. He has science in the blood. 
He is often preoccupied, as a poet, with experience as it 
may be felt in the light of science. This alone would 
make his work interesting; but, alas, it does not also 
make it beautiful. The fundamental reason why the ban 
has been removed from the expression of ‘“ ugliness” in 
literature, is that artists have so much new unconsecrated 
material to assimilate. But the poet with the imaginative 
digestion of a Lucretius has not yet emerged. Mr. Huxley, 
when he handles experience from this point of view, creates 
merely the grotesque or the curious; he is interested and 
excited himself, he takes a morose delectation in paining 
himself and his reader, but he is homesick all the time 
for the old mythological world. When he makes intellect 
the starting point of his inspiration, he allows his nerves 
(oh! fatal weakness!) to have the controlling influence on 
the result; he never rises to the peaks of contemplation. 
There is pathos in this failure; but it is a pathos that is 
interesting rather than satisfying. He relapses, after 
flutterings, upon the half-way ledge of irony, where he can 
perch and utter those mordant reflections which may be 
a relief to the poet himself, but can never raise the minds 
of others. Contrast his poem Leda with the series of poems 
in this volume called Philosophers’ Songs. In Leda he is 
back in the old smooth, mythological world, consecrated 
by a thousand poets. He pays occasional tribute to 
ugly fact in the course of this poem, but he is at home 
while describing Leda with her maids bathing in Eurotas, 
her shining body and the clear deep pools! The modern 
terror of the too-perfect world makes him dwell longer, and 
more humorously, than his predecessors would have done, 
upon Jove tossing on his Olympian couch, tortured by 
his continence, and sending the searchlight of his glowing 
eye travelling over the earth below to find some object 
worthy of his god-like lust. 

* Over the world his focussed passion flies 
Quicker than chasing sunlight on a day 
Of storm and golden April. 
There is imaginative intensity in the poet’s description 
of the effects of that burning, searching eye-beam, travelling 
over the world; and listen, the verse, too, is fine : 
Like a beam of light, 

His intent glances touch the mountain height 

With passing flame and probe the valleys deep, 

Rift the dense forest and the age-old sleep 

Of vaulted antres on whose pebbly floor 

Gallop the loud-hoofed Centaurs ; and the roar 

Of more than human shouting underground 

Pulses in living palpable waves of sound 

From wall to wall, until it rumbles out 

Into the air; and at that hollow shout 

That seems an utterance of the whole vast hill, 

The shepherds cease their laughter and are still. 

Cities asleep under the noonday sky 

Stir at the passage of,his burning eye ; 


And in their huts the startled peasants blink 

At the swift flash that bursts through every chink 

Of wattled walls, hearkening in fearful wonder 

Through lengthened seconds for the crash of thunder— 

Which follows not; they are the more afraid. 

Jove seeks amain. Many a country maid, 

Whose sandalled feet pass down familiar ways 

Among the olives, but whose spirit strays 

Through lovelier lands of fancy, suddenly 

Starts broad awake out of her dream to see 

A light that is not of the sun, a light 

Darted by living eyes, consciously bright ; 

She sees and feels it like a subtle flame 

Mantling her limbs with fear and maiden shame 

And strange desire. Longing and terrified, 

She hides her face, like a new-wedded bride 

Who feels rough hands that seize and hold her fast ; 

And swooning falls. The terrible light has passed ; 

She wakes ; the sun still shines, the olive trees 

Tremble to whispering silver in the breeze 

And all is as it was, save she alone 

In whose dazed eyes this deathless light has shone 

For never, never from this day forth will she 

In earth’s poor passion find felicity, 

Or love of mortal man. 
But the beings that beam reveals are far from pleasing 
to the god, until it lights on Leda; other disgusting or 
insipid creatures offer the poet opportunities for paying 
passing homage to the ugly; for descriptions in which 
his morose delectation can revel, not only of scenes in 
which 

Dryads with star-flowers in their woolly hair 


Dance to the flaccid clapping of their own 
Black dangling dugs through forests overgrown, 


but descriptions of flowers, carrying suggestions, in the 
manner of Huysmans, of loathsome, terrifying, fleshly 
diseases. Then the clouds of morbid morphology clear 
away and the blue heaven of Lempriére, Keats and Chapman 
is once more above us. The description of Jove’s descent 
as a swan from heaven, pursued in sport by Venus in the 
form of an eagle, is magnificent in movement. 


Stiff as the painted kite that guards the fruit, 
Afloat o’er orchards ripe, the eagle yet 
Hung as at anchor, seeming to forget 
His uncaught prey, his rage unsatisfied. 
Still, quiet, dead . . . and then the quickest eyed 
Had lost him. Like a star unsphered, a stone 
Dropped from the vault of heaven, a javelin thrown, 
He swooped upon his prey. Down, down he came, 
And through the plumes with a noise of wind-blown flame 
Loud roared the air. From Leda’s lips a cry 
Broke, and she hid her face—she could not see him die, 
Her lovely, hapless swan. 
The sailing, swift approach of the swan towards her is 
equally fine, and the close of the poem, which reminds one 
of Hero and Leander in its sensual rapture : 
Closer he nestled, mingling with the slim 
Austerity of virginal flank and limb 
His curved and florid beauty, till she felt 
That downy warmth strike through her flesh and melt 
The- bones and marrow of her strength away. 
One lifted arm bent o’er her brow, she lay 
With limbs relaxed, scarce breathing, deathly still ; 
Save when a quick, involuntary thrill 
Shook her sometimes with passing shudderings, 
As though some hand had plucked the aching strings 
Of life itself, tense with expectancy. 
And over her the swan shook slowly free 
The folded glory of his wings, and made 
A white-walled tent of soft and luminous shade 
To be her veil and keep her from the shame 
Of naked light and the sun’s noonday flame. 


Hushed lay the earth and the wide, careless sky. 

Then one sharp sound, that might have been a cry 

Of utmost pleasure, or of utmost pain, 

Broke sobbing forth, and all was still again. 
Thus Mr. Huxley writes when he is on the old ground; 
no emotional incoherence or lack of balance here, either 
in diction or in mood. But turn to the other poems, 
where he attempts to absorb material as yet unconsecrated, 
to use as themes, memories, facts, images and ideas which 
are neither simple nor sensuous, and if capable of rousing 
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passion, only a cold self-regarding passion in the poet 
himself. Having little space to quote I refer the reader 
—to the rest of the book. Does one regret these experi- 
ments? The answer is an emphatic “ No.” Who does 
not seek will never find. But are they successful? The 
answer is an equally emphatic negative. 
In the centre of the book the reader will come across 
a preface, composed of separate reflections, in which the 
poet’s aims and perplexities are obscurely set forth; 
where by means of an irritatingly allusive and imaged 
prose, for which Mallarmé’s Divagations are a precedent, 
he asks himself what the task of the poet is. The first 
answer is: “‘ Let us abandon ourselves to Time, which is 
beauty’s essence ’’—that is to say, dwell pensively on the 
imperfection and the passing of happiness and all beautiful 
things. He brushes aside this answer: “If I have said 
‘Mortality is beauty,’ it was a weakness.” . . . If he has 
set up death and nothingness as an ideal (and in some of 
his poems his bitterness comes near to doing so), it is only 
his desperate mind that has desired it: “‘ never my blood, 
whose pulse is a rhythm of the world.” On the other 
hand, the pure imaginative ideal is equally unsatisfactory : 
“ Beatrice lacks solidity, is as unresponsive to your kisses 
as mathematics” (Personally, I consider this a silly pro- 
nouncement); ‘‘she, too, is an oubliette, not a way of life.” 
What, then, is the common measure, he asks? What is 
true poetry? He replies in' a series of metaphors: “ It 
is not the far-fetched, dear-bought gem; no pomander 
to be smelt only when the crowd becomes too stink- 
ingly insistent.” He wants poets to be “rather a rosy 
Brotherhood of Common Life, eating, drinking; marry- 
ing and giving in marriage; taking and taken in 
adultery; reading, thinking, and when thinking fails, 
feeling immeasurably more subtly, sometimes perhaps 
creating. . . . Ventre @ terre, head in air—your centaurs 
are your only poets. Their hoofs strike sparks from the 
flints and they see both very near and immensely far.” 
Now, this is a robust poet’s creed, and Mr. Huxley is not 
a robust poet—perhaps that is why this creed attracts 
him. True, he can not only waive away the pomander, 
but hold his nose and our noses, too, over the most complex 
and stenchful exhalations; he can keep his eyes without 
blenching on the most hideous sights and the most grating 
disappointments. But the poetry that results? Those poems 
are the turnings and churnings of a queasy stomach. The 
last quotation from Leda showed him as a renaissance-classic 
poet revelling exquisitely in a delicious sensuality. Now 
read him as a modern poet on the same theme; the poem 
is called A Morning Scene : 
Light through the latticed blind 
Spans the dim intermediate space 
With parallels of luminous dusk 
To gild a nuptial couch, where Goya’s mind 
Conceived those agonising hands, that hair 
Scattered, and half a sunlit bosom bare, 
And, imminently above them, a red face 
Fixed in the imbecile earnestness of lust. 
That is an admirable piece of description, but not a poem. 
However, the interesting point about it is, that the author 
Is now disgusted at what he idealised before. ‘Turn to 
the verses on Simon Stylites, while using the vocabulary of 
asceticism to abuse sensuality he despises the ascetic. This 
is an example of the emotional disequilibrium I mentioned 
above. Again, when science has suggested to him a theme 
on the prodigality of life (The Fifth Philosopher's Song), 
it is not to rejoice that he uses it, like one of “the rosy 
Brotherhood,” but to lead up to a melancholy little quip 
that it was such a germ as produced himself by chance 
amonga million that might have fertilised his mother’s womb; 
instead, perchance, that of another Shakespeare, Newton, 
Donne. The mention of Donne brings me back to the 
point from which I started. Like Donne, like his centaur 
—poets, he would strike fire from flints (cutting facts), but 
as I pointed out, while the rebound from painful fact made 
Donne soar into a scholastic empyrean full of mystical 


conceits, it makes our modern poets dive instead into the dim 
confused underworld of the semi-conscious. That is the 
true “oubliette,” not Dante’s Heaven; and then—farewell, 
poet! But I have said enough to show that Mr. Aldous 
Huxley is a poet always interesting to the intellect and 
sometimes superbly satisfying to the esthetic sense. 
Desmonp MacCartuy. 


LINES ON A BABY BORN AT 
THE TIME OF THE PEACE OF 
VERSAILLES 


I, 
AUGH of Puck and tilted nose, 
L. Falstaff’s figure, Ariel’s toes, 
@ On thy cheek a tyrant glow, 

Cesar’s frown on Cupid’s brow ! 
Pirate fingers, Bacchic legs, 

Eyes more blue than sparrows’ eggs, 
Wandering roundness, mystic measure 
Of ancestral dross and treasure, 
Holding in a narrow span 

The tangled heritage of man ; 
Though thy mother smile on thee, 

Be not puffed with tyranny ! 

Even so on slave and hero, 
Messalina, Job and Nero, 

Thief and prophet, pope and pierrot, 
Throned upon a woman’s knee, 
Women smiled, as she on thee ! 
Thou who with prenatal pow’r 
Didst rule thy mother from her birth, 
Had’st thou been our emperor, 
Ruling all the kings of earth, 
Presiding, like a crested wren, 
Above the grave affairs of men, 
By the rattle in thy hand, 
By the doll upon thy knees, 
Would the world’s way still be planned 
Twined in old insanities ? 


II. 
O thou, for whom the uncharted years 
Converge with myriad loves and hates, and wars 
From darkness into darkness fought : 
For whom the age-long vigil of the wise 
Questions the sullen skies, 
Look not too soon to see what these have brought ! 
Look not too soon ! 
But rather set thine eyes 
On gulls that wheel above the sunwashed dune, 
And make the lark thy prize, 
And moths that flutter downward from the moon ! 


HERBERT ASQUITH. 


Music 


ON LISTENING TO MUSIC 


T is safe to assert that of the large number of people 
who habitually go to concerts few get anything 
more than an emotional impression of varying 
intensity from the music they hear. If you hear 

from a distance two people speaking, you may get an 
impression of a quarrel, of anger, or of affection, without 
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hearing any of the words that are spoken, and unless you 
go nearer that is all you will get. This is precisely 
what most of us get from music—a general emotional 
impression. But just as people are not always speaking 
with that particular passionate accent which makes a 
direct emotional effect, so music is not always thus 
accented: then in both cases, unless we move a little 
closer in we are unaffected, the conversation and the 
music having no meaning for us. Such music, we will 
be heard to say, is meaningless, or dull, or uninteresting. 
Of course it is, for the simple reason that we are not 
hearing what is going on. Now, only a small percentage 
of any audience does really hear what is going on, the 
rest are simply sitting with their ears pricked up to 
catch any note of anger, love, hatred, joy, gaiety, or 
voluptuousness, that may be carried to their minds. 
This explains why composers such as Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner and Scriabin have a so much wider appeal 
than composers like Debussy, Bach or Mozart, just as 
it on why a Chappell or Boosey balld@ is more 
popular than a song by Purcell. Between The Rosary 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony in B minor (Pathétique) 
there is no essential difference to the ordinary ear. 
Each produces a direct emotional effect and, of course, 
it matters nothing that the one is a song and the other 
a symphony ; they are both music producing an emotion 
which can be registered on any normal adult human 
brain just as the note of anger in a distant conversation 
can, and it calls for no mental effort to make that 
registration, to receive that impression. People who 
call themselves musical in the ordinary way are people 
who respond quickly to emotional sound-impressions, 
but they are mostly sensitive to the emotions, not to 
the sounds. 

Now, the really musical person, or perhaps I ought 
to say the higher, the more developed musical type, 
is the one that is primarily sensitive to the sounds and 
not to the emotions. To take again our conversation 
analogy, it is the person who is most vividly aware 
when listening to two people talking in the distance, 
not of the emotional colour of the noise—whether it 
suggests anger, good temper, etc.—but of the purely 
aural cadence and clang of the voices, the blend and 
discord of tones, the curves and subtleties of the rhythm. 
A man in whom this quality of mind finds its extreme 
manifestation would be capable of not noticing that 
the two ~——_ were quarrelling and on the verge of 
coming to blows in his complete sensuous absorption 
in the cadence and discordance of their voices, just as 
Newtona, bsorbed in working out a mathematical 
problem in chalk on the back of a coach, did not observe 
that the coach had begun to move, but automatically 
ran after it still conscious only of his mathematics. 

But this really musical person is, on the other hand, 
not the professorial type; that is, or ought to be, 
‘ obvious. To the professional or academic musician in 
his purest form, music is pattern and logic in sounds, 
and in every composition he looks for the syntax and 
the grammar. . You may know him by his complete 
incapacity to distinguish between great and common- 
place music; all he can see is good or bad grammar, 
and, like the compilers of many text-books in English, 
bad grammar seems to interest him even more than 

ood. But on the whole I prefer him, I think him 
ess areees than the emotional listener who really 
misses all that distinguishes music from any other art. 
What a large proportion he forms of our musical 
audiences can be observed at the ‘“‘ Promenades,” 
where the audience applauds so indiscriminately as to 
make one almost tear one’s hair and foam at the 
mouth. There can be no doubt that for the majority 
of a “Prom.” audience it is quite immaterial what 
the programme consists of. It is only the minority 
that stays away when such a programme is given as 
was played on Thursday, August 26th (when Liszt's 


Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 was the feature of the 
concert), and their numbers are compensated for by 
the crowds who turn up to hear Mr. Ben Davies murder 
““ Onaway, awake, belovéd!”” But it does not pay any 
musical enterprise to take notice of these crowds, 
They are incurably fickle, they do not form the stable 
public which knows good music and will always pay 
to hear it year in and year out. It is among this latter 
public that the really musical people are to be found, 
the people who know that Gounod’s Valse Song from 
Romeo and Juliet is delightful if perfectly sung, but 
unendurable if only passably sung. The emotional 
listener, however, yall believe that Wagner’s “O, 
Star of Eve,”’ however sung, is superior to the Gounod 
Valse Song. That is to say, he listens not with his 
ear, but with his heart, which—it cannot be too often 
or too emphatically declared—is all wrong. 

If, however, the average person listens with his 
heart and the academical or professional musician (as 
a rule) with his brain, and they are both wrong, in what 
way, it will be asked, is the really musical person 
supposed to listen? I would answer—and I do not 
know if the phrase is new—with his sensuous imagina- 
tion. It is at once the rarest and the most arduous 
way in which to listen to music, and perhaps I can 
best further explain what I mean by listening with the 
“* sensuous imagination ”’ if I say what the first require- 
ment for listening such a way is. It is mental con- 
centration. A short time since I went to what is far 
the best show in London, The Beggar’s Opera, at the 
Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, which we owe to the 
enterprise of Mr. Arnold Bennett. The audience 
chewed chocolates throughout and clapped hands 
violently after almost every song. Now, if you can 
think of diving after and unwrapping a chocolate while 
Miss Sylvia Nelis is singing, it is ten to one that you 


‘are not hearing her, for if you were hearing her you 


wouldn’t taste the chocolate—it would have no more 
flavour than water. Secondly, if you really appreciated 
fully the sensitiveness of her phrasing and the beautiful 
smoothness of her legato singing, it would torture your 
ear to hear the sudden hand-clapping as she finished ; 
but the audience for the most part is not really listening 
at all, it is just letting the music flow over it and it 
finds it pleasant, quaint and sentimental! It has 
little notion of the gulf that separates Miss Nelis from 
most of the other singers, and it accepts Mr. Frederic 
Austin’s ear-offending vocalisation and exaggerated 
characterisation as “‘ Peachum ” with the same applause 
as it gives to the perfect “ Polly” and the almost 
perfect ‘‘ Macheath”’ of Mr. Ranalow. 

There seems to me little doubt that most of our 
audiences go to the concert hall or the theatre more 
or less fuddled with food or drink. They have not 
eaten or drunk to excess, merely to repletion, and, as 
every athlete knows, it is impossible to do good work 
immediately after a heavy meal. People seem to think 
that they can listen to music in a state in which no 
first-rate composer would dream of composing. They 
believe that no work is required of them, but if it 
does not take quite so much mental energy to listen 
to a Brahms’ symphony as to write it, yet it takes far 
more than the average listener is capable of. Large 
numbers of people sit through the ‘‘ Promenades”’ in & 
state of blissful stupor, digesting their dinner to the 
sound of music. It takes something like Tchaikovsky's 
1812 Overture to make much of an effect upon them. 
Their senses are not bright and keen enough to perceive 
the wealth of musical beauty that is in any first-rate 
work. No one would wish to debar them from the 
pleasure they get, but it is a very tame and primitive 
sensation compared with the intense and passionate 
realisation of musical beauty which comes with con- 
centration and the exercise of the sensuous imagination. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O return to the subject I discussed last week, namely 
| the decline in the sale of books, and proposed 
remedies. I have received three letters (I believe 
“inundated by correspondence ” is the correct formula to 
use when this happens) and some printed matter upon the 
subject. In a copy of Book-Post, a weekly organ for book- 
sellers, publishers and booklovers, Mr. T. Kearns writes 
an article advocating the establishment of a Publishers’ 
Publicity Bureau. It is written from the booksellers’ point 
of view and urges publishers to remember that ‘“ books are 
merely the means by which profits are transmitted to the 
bookseller.” This is not a description of the whole function 
of publishing which a publisher would accept; in many 
cases he regards himself, and sometimes with good reason, 
as an ally of men of letters. Mr. Kearns proposes that 
publishers should devote some of the money they spend in 
advertising on establishing a bureau, the most important 
service of which would be to locate possible book-buyers. 
Every bookseller should be invited to furnish a list of names 
and addresses of those people in his own territory who, he 
knows, are interested in particular kinds of books. He 
should be asked to classify his customers. The bureau 
would edit and publish classified catalogues of publications, 
and these lists would be distributed, say, twice a year, to 
the addresses supplied by the booksellers. Stamped on 
the cover of the catalogue would be an invitation to call at 
such and such a bookshop and inspect any of the volumes 
announced in the list. Every bookseller would keep his 
customer posted up in the newest books of the kind that 
particularly interested him, forwarding to him the cata- 
logues issued by the Publishers’ Bureau, which would con- 
tain, I take it, not puffs of particular books, but those 
short descriptions of contents, the authors’ aims, point of 
view, etc., such as the Times Literary Supplement publishes 
in small print. 
- 1 * 


This suggestion appears to me the most sensible con- 
tribution to the subject yet made. If it was acted upon, 
it would be a boon to buyers, especially to people who live 
in or near small country towns, where the selection of new 
books displayed in the stationer-bookseller’s windows ten 
to one do not tempt them at all. Besides stimulating the 
book-buyer’s interest, it would stimulate the bookseller’s 
activity in selling books. 

* * * 


Another publication, called the Advertect, has been sent 
me. This is the production of Messrs. Edward H. Reeves, 
of Birmingham, advertising consultants. The word “ Ad- 
vertect ” is coined to suggest that in building up a business 
by advertisement they perform the function of an architect 
in building a house. They put themselves forward as 
specialists in the art of advertising, and since publishers 
seem in need of help, and “‘ to tell the story ’ is a propo- 
sition that only the specialist can undertake successfully ” 
—well, try Advertect. At the end of the pamphlet is what 
an to be an example of their methods. It reads as 
ollows : 


“Pictures ? No, not to-night Jack. I have got my book.” 

And he of the “ restless disposition ” moodily paces the hearthrug 
puffing a gurgling pipe. After all, he has worked hard all day and, 
hang it, a man must get his mind off business sometimes; besides, 
there’s rather an exciting film on just now. Oh, of course it’s raining 
and it means waiting hours in a queue, but—— 

Meanwhile she who has spent a lifetime soothing his restlessness 
drags a big armchair before the fire, hunts out a very comfy pair 
of slippers, sets a little table close to the armchair; and—hush ! in 
case there be a prowling “ Pussyfoot ” about—places on it a “ some- 
thing” and syphon. 

She pushes him into the armchair, takes off his boots, puts on 
his slippers, mixes that “ mysterious something that fizzes ” and— 


oh joy !—finds a cigar which had been overlooked somehow; and 
then a book is thrust into his unresisting hands. 

For a little while he fidgets. Then the book grips. 

Outside the wind is howling and the rain has turned to hail. 
Inside is peace and the two concerned are soaring on the Magic 
Carpet of Romance to wonderful lands and strange peoples. 

All for the price of— 

A BOOK 
I recognise the modern advertising note, its peculiar wily, 
blatant familiarity, but my belief is that the ears of the 
reading public will be deaf to it. I do not believe that 
literary wares can be thrust on them by the same methods 


as—say a brand of cigar or cigarette. 
* * = 


Messrs. Nisbet and Co. have just published a new and 
enlarged edition of Mr. Thomas Russell’s book on Success 
in Retail Advertising (12s. 6d. net). One often hears it 
said that repeated advertising acts upon a reader like an 
hypnotic suggestion; that he is mesmerised into buying 
what he reads about, whether he wants it or not. Mr. 
Russell denies this. “ But,”’ he adds, ‘ what does operate 
like a suggestion of the kind is the frequent connection of a 
specific title with the name of a given commodity. If we 
are always seeing Brown’s soap advertised, we grow to 
connect the name of soap with the name of Brown, and when 
we want soap we ask for Brown’s soap. The first time this 
happens to any one of us is the crucial moment for Mr. 
Brown. If his soap pleases us, we shall buy it next time, 
less because the name has been impressed on memory than 
because we have liked the soap.” 

* * * 

Anyone who has ever tried to write a prospectus of any 
kind soon realises that it is a task which requires the exercise 
of a delicate quasi-literary faculty. Someone once said 
that the test whether, or not, you possess the literary 
faculty is ability to name a kitten. If you cannot 
do that, you have not got it. The naming of a newspaper, 
a book, or a play is an extremely ticklish business; so is 
the invention of a name for a commodity. Observe the 
cunning play upon associations in the name “‘ Quaker Oats.” 
In its own line it is as good an example of that happy luck 
which makes a poetic phrase memorable. I believe in 
America a whiskey manufacturer once registered the trade 
mark ‘“ Quaker Whiskey.” The Society of Friends applied 
to the Courts and succeeded in getting the mark expunged 
from the register, but if ever a liquor started with a handi- 
cap it was surely that one. They might have let the matter 
alone. I think it is only long usage which has made 
“ Kodak ” seem an appropriate name for a hand-camera ; 
but I agree with Mr. Russell that there is a suggestion of 
clean ome about ‘“ Vaseline” and that “ Sunlight 
Soap ” is happy. ‘ : ‘ 


When the subject of booming or advertising comes up 
in conversation the question is often put, for what sum of 
money would you be willing to—well, sell, in one form or 
another, your dignity. People differ in this respect. There 
are generals, statesmen and men of letters, who would 
require a sum so exorbitant that it would be worth no 
one’s while to pay it, before they would allow their portraits 
to appear in a patent medicine advertisement, with some 

athetic legend underneath it like “I was covered with 
imples.” I remember in a local paper the following 
announcement: “‘ Wanted: Twelve bald-headed men who 
would not mind having ‘ So-and-So’s’ Honey painted in 
blue paint on the crowns of their heads.” 
* * * 

No doubt they were forthcoming. As a rule those who 
go in for self-advertisement require only reasonable remu- 
neration for advertising the wares of others. It is fairl 
safe to count on any man or woman who booms himself 
or herself, being ready to boom anything which does not 
interfere with that. The advertiser does not figure often 
in fiction. “ Denry” in The Card has a natural genius 
for advertising; he has a resourceful, humorous mind 
and an optimistic temperament. Uncle Ponderevo in 
Tono-Bungay is, of course, the perfect type. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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PROFESSOR v. PEDANT 
On the Art of Reading : Lectures delivered in the University 
of Cambridge, 1916-1917. By Sir Arruur QuILLER- 
Coucn. Cambridge University Press, 15s. net. 

The gipsies of romance, and, for all we know, of real 
life, thrust into a large pot over the fire all sorts of eatables, 
the result being a delectable stew in which the exact flavour 
of the lump extracted is uncertain. There is fine feeding 
in Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s latest published lectures, 
with a like uncertainty as to what is coming next. His 
book is certainly “no compact treatise,” and includes 
many other things besides comments on the Art of Reading. 
It belongs to that troubled period, 1916-17, and brings back 
to us events of the war of which it is useless to talk now, 
as they are past for good or bad. ‘There is language, too, 
which is happily out of date. The word “ camouflage,” 
once an attractive novelty, has been so overdone that it 
has been given up, even by the common ‘or urban journalist. 
It bores us on the printed page. We have ceased to be 
amused or amazed by Mr. Bottomley’s shibboleth about a 
** Business Government,” and feel it useless to complain 
that the war was run by “stunt” journalists, one of whom 
was so ineffably silly as to ask London to enlist, if it had 
“no home ties!” These inanities were deplorable, but 
comment on them and the vote for women by the Professor 
seems rather a “giddy parergon.” Still he is always 
live and lively, and a bonny fighter, too. 

There is a second polemic here, as well as that against 
the conduct of the late war. It is directed against the 
philologists who invented the nearest thing Cambridge 
had to an English Tripos before the Professor won his 
battle against pedantry. Real learning, though tedious 
to the public, is never, as he remarks, to be treated with 
disrespect, and he quotes Browning on the Grammarian’s 
Funeral. But we think he is unfair to the Cambridge 
philologists of the past in lumping together a list of them 
as “devoid of any critical judgment whatever, apart from 
the rhyme, verse and inflectional tests on which they 
bestowed their truly priceless industry.” ‘“Q.” was an 
admirable parodist, and Professor Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch is apt to make people and things more ridiculous 
than they really were. He raises a mighty to-do about 
the phrase in the Ordinance, “‘ the subject of English Litera- 
ture,” asking if there is any such thing. The answer is 
simple : when there is a Professor, there is a subject. Mr. 
Kipling remarked that 

Gardens are not made 

By singing: “Oh, how beautiful,” and sitting in the shade. 
That, if philologists ever read verse, might be their comment 
on the new school of zsthetic criticism. The pedants were 
busy labelling (and sometimes libelling) the garden of 
English Literature, describing varicties with technical 
polysyllables, measuring roses, and weeding not always 
with discretion. And some of them forgot the beauty of 
the garden, the secret that really mattered. It is really 
this appreciation of beauty, and creation, or evocation, 
of taste, which we need in this present year of grace. It 
is difficult to examine students in such capabilities, for, 
when we have cast away the pedantry of !earned notes, 
we are apt to fall into another pedantry of the metricist. 
We have to pretend, in one way or the other, that the 
immense freedom of the artist is to be confined by rules 
of which he has never thought, and which we have only 
got hold of by a process of laborious selection out of 
previous artists. The Professor says that, when he is 
familiar with the work of a student, he can give him a 
First or Second with more confidence than an examiner. 
We agree entirely. The examination system is at best a 
necessary evil, and we hope that the world is grown wise 
enough to take pretty seriously a testimonial from a tutor 
who knows—a real tutor, we mean, not the sort of official 
who only sees a pupil to deprecate his abhorrence of dog- 
matic réligion, or his zeal for raising debts. 

Sir Arthur’s general case against the absurd require- 


ments and limitations of learned pedantry is well and 
firmly put. It is a case that every true man of letters will 
recognise as obvious and needing no argument. There 
is nothing in these pages that is startling, or distressing, 
or riotously novel. But men of letters have little chance 
to speak or licence to be heard nowadays, and they are 
unable to advertise their own merits and secure a public 
of their own in the pleasant way that belongs to “ stunt ” 
journalists. They are hampered everywhere by what one 
of them has called 
The noisy set 
Of bankers, schoolmasters, and clergymen 
The martyrs call the world. 

The bankers sweat them, and the schoolmasters say that, 
if they want any help in correcting their English, they 
can have it. The clergy are somewhat quieter than usual 
to-day, because they are so busy quarrelling among them- 
selves, but we think they have done their bit in keeping 
the Bible out of English Literature. One of them took 
the noble close of Philippians (iv. 9), and changed the 
adjective which with equal truth and felicity is rendered 
“of good report” into “ high-toned!” So we welcome 
Sir Arthur’s outspoken views on English as a thing living, 
unshackled, always developing. What is English Litera- 
ture ? It is here defined as “that which sundry men and 
women have written memorably in English about Life.” 
A passage from Todhunter’s Euclid beginning “One circle 
cannot touch another circle on the outside at more points 
than one” is cited as Literature. This will show how 
liberal Sir Arthur’s views are. We notice that a woman 
gave recently as her ideal selection of reading for a desert 
island the Oxford Book of English Verse, the Bible, and a 
fat “ stores’”’ catalogue. The first was chosen and edited 
by Sir Arthur; the second he wants to add to his Tripos; 
the third is a masterpiece of compression, deals entirely 
with life, and may, for all we know, have been written 
by an enthusiast with as great a passion for prices as Tod- 
hunter had for geometry. Is it Literature? Anyway, 
the Professor tells us this about the pedants : 

I declare to you that Literature was not written for schoolmasters 
or for schoolmistresses. I would not exchange it for a wilderness 
of schoolmasters. It should be delivered from them, who with 
their silly ablauts and “ tendencies,” can themselves neither read 
nor write. 

This is vigorous : even a German noun is deprived of its 
capital letter. The French, he goes on, have a better way 
of doing things, and the remark reminds us of Arnold’s 
Culture and Anarchy, a book by no means out of date for 
an increasingly anarchic and not intensely cultivated age. 
Sir Arthur lays down three tenets for his new School of 
English: that literature cannot be divorced from life, that 
it should include some personal understanding of the men 
who wrote it, and that the writing and speaking of English 
is a living art, to be practised and (it may be) improved. 
This is sound doctrine, needed at Cambridge, and elsewhere. 
In Cambridge some thirty years since those who desired 
practice in English found a positive desert, a hortus siccus 
far behind Oxford. It was easy to get a First in the Classical 
Tripos without ever writing a single English essay of any 
kind. ‘The most difficult scholarship examinations revealed 
clever young men at the top in their subjects whose replies 
in a negligible English paper were a mass of childish ignor- 
ance. 

There are two themes which Sir Arthur treats at some 
length—the mind of the young child, and the incomparable 
prose and poetry of the English Bible. The latter leads 
to an exhibition of the incomparable stodginess of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature at its heaviest. 
The authors of the Bible are hit off as 

highly gifted individuals, who, notwithstanding their diversities, 
and the progressiveness observable in their representations of the 
nature of God, are wonderfully consistent in the main tenor of their 
writings, and serve, in general, for mutual confirmation and illus- 
tration. In some cases, this may be due to the revision of earlier 
productions, etc. : 

There is more of it, but we prefer to fiad room for Sir 
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Arthur’s remark that “Esau was a gentleman; Jacob was 
not.” The expert reader will guess that the prose just 
quoted from the Cambridge History is due to an American 
professor. While we note Sir Arthur’s verdict that for 
something more than ten—say, for twenty—years much of 


the most thoughtful as well as the most thorough work upon - 


English comes to us from America, we venture to consider 
the language in which it is couched less useful as a model. 
The literature of education fosters a jargon which puts off 
many of its friends. It is as bad as fine writing. “ Belles 
lettres, Fine Art are odious terms, for which no clean-thinking 
man has any use.” They are, indeed, implying a little 
fenced-off coterie not for the vulgar. The best that has been 
thought and said in the world is for everybody. When 
Michel Angelo was asked what was the best light for a 
statue, he answered: ‘“ The light of the public square.” 
And, in spite of “stunt” journalists and insincere senti- 
mentalists, we think a revival is coming in life and letters, 
in which the Republic of Plato may not be entirely ousted by 
prevalent ideas of justice and government. It is easy for 
pessimists to groan: “‘ There is plenty of taste about, and 
all of it so bad,” better to reflect that in present conditions 
the most vocal part of the community is not the most culti- 
vated... Sir Arthur has won his battle against pedantry, 
and elsewhere in education commercialism is not going 
unchecked. Boswell was sometimes “ obliged to run half 
over London, in order to fix a date correctly.” That spirit 
is out of date to-day. But we think a University Press 
might get nearer to it than the average publisher. Here, 
when the Professor speaks of the fourth century of Athens, 
we presume he means the fifth. The French translator of 
the Arabian Nights is wrong both in text and index. The 
common Greek verb of the grammars has been misprinted 
into another on p. 102. The Greek title of Longinus on 
“Sublimity” has gone wrong on p. 159. The text, chosen 
for its rhythm, in the Vulgate of Job xxxvi. 24 may be 
right, but it is not that of any of the three Vulgates of 
three different centuries at our elbow. The Er who figures 
in the beautiful myth at the end of Plato’s Republic was 
the son of Armenius. Finally, the Index is an inade- 
quate guile to the author’s versatility of comment. 


THE MYSTIC 


The Philosophy of Mysticism. By E. J. Warxrn. Richards. 
21s, net. 

In the greatest philosophers one has generally felt a 
potential mysticism. It occurs quite irrespective of creed 
or race or time ; it is as strong, for instance, in Plato as in 
St. Paul, and as important in Mr. Bertrand Russell as in 
Pascal. The mystic is, however, not infrequently not a 
philosopher at all in the scholastic sense of the word: 
Juliana of Norwich, Catherine of Genoa, William Blake, 
Richard Jefferies are not strictly speaking philosophers ; 
and even the philosophy of Boehme or of Ruysbroeck is 
less important than their mysticism. What is the mystic’s 
determining sign? It is that his attitude to reality is 
that of experience rather than of analysis: he is an artist 
first, a thinker second. There have been mystics who 
could never have expressed a philosophy which justifies their 
mysticism; and there have been mystics, Bunyan for 
instance, whose theory of life was unworthy of their mystical 
experience. It is the business, then, of one who would 
give us a philosophy of mysticism to seek out what method 
of thought can make the mystical experience reasonable, 
to discover what system, if any, can explain the mystic to 
those who cannot expect to share his experiences. 

Mr. Watkin has chosen to limit himself to the study of 
Catholic mysticism, and especially to the study of two 
Spanish mystics, San Juan de la Cruz and Mother Cecilia. 
Now, San Juan is one of the very greatest mystics of the 
world. If you think that Christian mysticism has a greater 
depth and beauty than any other, there is reason for putting 
John of the Cross very high among post-Apostolic mystics. 








STUDY THIS 
STATEMENT 


It is impossible to forget ! 





The hundreds of impressions that are 
conveyed to your brain by the eye or ear 
each day are confusing, and yet there are 
men and women who can remember the 
most insignificant happenings. They cannot 
forget faces, facts, or figures. They are 
successful because they find it cmpossible 
to forget. They are sure they know. 


In ONE Evening I can make 
it impossible for YOU to forget 


The secret of a Reliable Memory can be 
learnt by you. I have taught thousands 
by Nature's Perfect Process, and I can 
teach you. But I won't ask you to sit up 
night after night studying, or to spend all 
your spare time memorising—that’s the 
unnatural way of doing things, and only 
serves to make life unendurable. 

Don’t confuse my Natural System of Memory 
Training with an expensive “ course,”’ entailing long 
weary hours of study. It is not so. It is a Short 
Road to Success, and because it is THE road you 
should benefit by it, for it will help you every day 
of your life, at work, at pleasure, or at home. 


THIS IS ALL YOU HAVE TO DO— 
write to the address given below, ask for free booklet 
No. T.L. 11, and SEND NO MONEY. Out of the 
hundreds of testimonials I am constantly receiving I 
will quote you this one—you will receive many others 
when you write :— 


19 Merthyr Road, Abergavenny, Mon. 


DEAR Srr,—I have read ‘“ Nature’s Perfect 
Process” through very carefully, and can only 
conclude that it is a really Splendid Process. 

Its Complete Absence of burdensome rules and 
artificial aids is a most attractive feature-—Yours 


faithfully, (Rev.) W. J. MICHAEL. 





Ask for Free Booklet, No. T.l. 11. Remember— 
“It is impossible to Forget.” 


GEORGE H. COX, 


T.L. 11, “FARRINGFORD,” 
TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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Not only are his treatises full of arduous knowledge, of 
lyrical wisdom, most evidently found in agony and sacrifice, 
but he, almost alone among modern mystics, did in one poem 
give the mystical experience an expression so fine that the 
non-mystic can for once appreciate the mystery. Everyone 
knows the poem. En Una Noche escura is one of the 
immortal things of poetry, and is free from the harsher 
allegorical effects which mar otherwise beautiful verses of 
the author. But great mystic as John of the Cross was, he 
is scarcely an adequate basis for the study of the philosophy 
even of Catholic mysticism. He was a Spaniard, for one 
thing, and Spanish Christianity has a stern note which is 
not characteristic, say, of Italian or Celtic Catholicism. 
Except for one chapter on Jefferies, Mr. Watkin ignores 
all the non-Catholic mystics, and we do not see how he 
can justify his title when he does not discuss the extremely 
important work of Blake and Boehme, the less significant 
but still important work of Whitman and Nietzsche, even 
if he feels he can ignore the minor Catholic writers, whether 
Roman or English, such as Wesley, Patmore or Christina 
Rossetti. 

Given his limits, however, Mr. Watkin has produced a 
very capable piece of work, which should not be ignored 
because of his, at times, rather arrogant Romanism and his 
occasionally painful English. He owes a great deal, as he 
admits, to Baron von Hiigel; and his Catholicism, if less 
liberal than that great scholar’s, is far less prejudiced than 
his tone sometimes conveys. He takes the reader through 
the mystical experience as detailed by San Juan, and gives 
copious illustrative extracts from San Juan and from 
Mother Cecilia. He is particularly good in his exposition 
of the difference between the Christian and Buddhist or 
pantheist ideals of absorption in the Divine, and if his 
philosophy is at times a little too aristocratic, as was also 
San Juan’s, the ordinary person can qualify it by reference 
to the Gospels. He is not forgetful of the practical appli- 
cations of mysticism, and in speaking of poverty he is in 
the true tradition of such men as Antonine of Florence or 
Arthur Stanton: 

The poorest may be a saint. It is indeed true that there is a 
degrading poverty which hinders the knowledge of religious truth 
and the attainment of virtue. This is the poverty that is neither 
holy nor blessed, the poverty that is directly caused by sin (I mean 
by the sin of society, and especially of the plutocrats who organise 
society), and which God hates. The poverty of the East-end slum 
is not the poverty of Nazareth nor of the saints, but an abomination 
to be abhorred, and, to the measure of their opportunities, eradicated 
by all good men. That moral or spiritual goods are not as much 
in the reach of the labourer as of the prince is due, in so far as it is 
the case, to a social disease arising directly from the sinful material- 
ism of a godless civilisation. 

Mr. Watkin’s most difficult chapter is certainly that on 
the Transforming Union. What chiefly distinguishes the 
great mystic is not only his awareness of the reality of God, 
but his capacity for experiencing a union with the absolute 
spirit of the universe. Among many mystics, Christian 
and non-Christian, this union is frequently spoken of as 
marriage, and the language of love is applied with a freedom 
that has shocked some students. Mr. Watkin escapes a 
great many dangers in writing on this subject ; but we think 
it is unfortunate that he uses it to introduce a very doubtful 
theory about sex. He believes that “in human nature sex 
differentiation transcends its physiological basis and enters 
the domain of psychology.” It is a perfectly possible 
theory; but it does not seem to us one that a Christian 
ean hold. It contradicts directly the apostolic saying that 
“in Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female”; and 
it contradicts, too, the apocryphal saying of Jesus, recorded 
by Clement of Alexandria, that at the coming of the Kingdom 
“‘that which is should be as that which is not, that which 
is within as that which is without and the male with the 
female, neither male nor female.” Mr. Watkin’s desire 
to carry the principle of sex into these abstruse regions 
appears to spring from an anxiety to justify the term mys- 
tical marriage as applied to the union of God and the soul ; 
but surely this is to carry liberalism too far. The expression 


obviously arose from the earlier, apostolic idea of the 
Church as the bride of Christ, and is a metaphor which can 
only be spoiled if it be pressed home too literally. Occasion- 
ally, Mr. Watkin’s ingenuity reminds us of Patmore’s. He 
should remember that even a mystic is at liberty to be 
whimsical ; and if he had not confined himself to the study 
of two Spaniards his treatise would have gained, we think 
in humanity and breadth. ? 


A TURKISH DIPLOMAT 


The Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey. Edited by S. Srory, 
Constable. 18s, net. 

Born at Alkaran, a close friend and disciple of Midhat 
Pasha, all his adult life mingling in the subtle and yet rather 
childish politics of the Ottoman Empire, disgraced more 
than once, a sincere Liberal and yet suspected by Liberals 
less human than himself, Ismail Kemal has written an auto- 
biography which will have a permanent value for all students 
of the Near East. Some may object to our epithet “ chil- 
dish” applied to the rather grim, invariably cunning and 
frequently competent statesmanship of Turkey. Yet the 
justification is to be found in such a book as this. Ismail 
Kemal had a real liking—rare in Europeans—for the Arme- 
nians, and he attempts to explain Abdul Hamid’s insane 
policy of persecution and rapine towards that miserable yet 
courageous people. The dislike which some people feel for 
the Armenians has never seemed to us much more than the 
dislike felt for any man who is driven to desperation by 
oppression. It is not the business of a persecuted people 
to be pleasant. Europeans often ascribe Abdul Hamid’s 
persecution to religious intolerance. This Ismail Kemal, 
himself a Mohammedan, does not even think worth men- 
tioning. He believed that the real reason was this. Abdul 
Hamid was by conviction an absolutist. He detested the 
constitution and the Liberals. The Armenian, being a 
Christian, was more susceptible to Liberal ideas than 
the Turks ; he was capable, at any moment, of becoming a 
liaison officer for modernism, and so corrupting the Ottoman 
Empire. 

In the Sultan’s mind, then, the Armenians, spread as they were 
all over the Empire, and in close relationship with their Mussulman 
neighbours, whom they resembled in manners and customs, and 
whose language they spoke, were the only people in the Empire who 
might propagate Liberal—and from his point of view pernicious— 
ideas. The Armenians who had been considered useful to the State 
by former Liberal statesmen he now regarded as highly dangerous, 
and for the same reasons. 

It is a common fallacy of all reactionary statesmanship 
that you can indefinitely crush ideas ; what lends to Abdul 
Hamid’s policy the touch of childishness was the fact that, 
in his position and with his political convictions, he could 
not afford to attract the eyes of Europe, especially of Great 
Britain, to observe too closely the methods and aims of 
his government. This undesirable attraction was precisely 
what the Armenian massacres rendered inevitable, and, 
terrible as has been that nation’s fate, its persecution under 
Abdul Hamid marks the beginning of the decline of the 
Empire. 

It is an old, bad world to which these memoirs introduce 
us. Ismail Kemal was on the Commission which investi- 
gated the Bulgarian atrocities, and his reminiscences con- 
firm the worst stories of Dr. Liddon and Mr. MacColl. He 
evidently carried out his duties with astonishing fairness, 
if one remembers that he felt it a patriotic duty that the 
Ottoman Empire should continue; he had to wait for 
President Wilson before he thought of self-determination as 
a practicable scheme for the people under Turkish rule. 
An old diplomat, he occasionally tells of an incident which 
shows his skill pleasantly. When the Bulgarian Commission 
was to examine Shefket Pasha, who was still a general on 
active service, the British representative insisted that the 
Pasha should appear without his sword. 


In order to cut short arguments, I promised Mr. Read that I 
would relieve the Pasha of his sword when he was before the Com- 
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its preventable 
destruction 


barbaric race has burned crude 
A coal for generations, with the re- 
sult that the very air of heaven 

is polluted with, and our historic build- 


ings are being eaten away by, “ the acids 
contained in the & oducts of combus- 


tion,” to quote a Government report. 


What we have to deplore is not so much 
the fact that to arrest decay a quarter of 


a million sterling is urgently needed, as_ 


that we have been such blind vandals. 


Let us mend our ways and save 


our Cathedrals. 


Literature on this subject will be for- 


warded free of all cost or 


obligation by : \ 


THE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 


(A research and advisory body representing 
the whole gas industry) 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 1 
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mission. When Shefket Pasha had sat down, therefore, I told my 
servant to take the Pasha’s sword. According to Oriental etiquette, 
this is an act of politeness paid to a superior officer, so Mr. Read was 
satisfied and the Pasha was complimented. 
Ismail Kemal’s book has been “ edited ’’ by Mr. Somerville 
Story, who acted the part of Boswell to a rather elusive and 
difficult subject. Before it was completed, Ismail Kemal 
hurriedly left Paris on the business of Albania, and then died 
in Italy. He had huge difficulties in the establishment 
of any kind of order in Albania during the inglorious rule 
of Prince William of Wied, but he retained an indomitable 
hope in the future of his country. It is a fine and cheering 
thing to meet such optimism in the heart of an old man 
whose life was spent in the service of another Power. 


THE PILGRIMS’ MINISTER 


John Robinson: Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers. By W. H. 
Burcess. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. net. 

Nobody so far has been able to explain why a cluster of 
villages lying between the Idle and the Trent, in the tract 
where Yorkshire, Nottingham and Lincoln converge, 
should have been so important in the religious life of 
England 300 years ago. In the eastern Midlands, to be 
sure, Puritanism and Separatism were strong; Gains- 
borough came to be a Separatist centre. There were 
circumstances connecting the advanced movement in 
Cambridge University with certain parsons and religious 
laymen living in the district referred to. Also, that shrewd 
and able Pilgrim, William Brewster, ,was master of the 
posts at Scrooby, on the Great North Road, where he 
occupied a manor-house which was to become historic. 
But all these things and others together do not help us 
much to understand why, in the first two decades of the 
seventeenth century, this particular corner of England 
should have been the cradle of a new commonwealth. 

Scrooby (Notts.) and Austerfield, just across the border 
in Yorkshire, are commonly referred to as the parent villages 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. Austerfield was the birthplace of 
William Bradford, governor and historian of the Plymouth 
Colony. John Robinson, who shepherded the Pilgrim 
Church in Holland but did not accompany them to the 
promised land, came from Sturton-le-Steeple, a few miles 
south-east of Scrooby and close to the Trent. He seems 
to have been born in 1576, and, going to Cambridge in 
1592, became a fellow of Corpus Christi College. Resigning 
his fellowship on marriage, he was attached to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Norwich. Here his troubles with the ecclesiastical 
authorities began. Robinson went with the Separatists, 
renounced his orders, and in due time is found at Scrooby, 
associated with Richard Clifton of Babworth, with Brewster 
and the rest in building up the community of rebels against 
the Church of England, which, in the opening years of 
James I.’s reign, was gradually transplanted to Amsterdam 
and then to Leyden. 

In the life, the beliefs and the influence of John Robinson, 
Mr. Burgess has a capital subject. His diligence is highly 
commendable, and it does not seem likely that much in 
the record has escaped his notice. He has succeeded in 
tracing out Robinson’s family and that of his wife, and has 
tried to reconstruct the social background of Robinson’s 
life at the University, in Norwich and so forth. ‘This is 
right enough, but Mr. Burgess’s habit of saying that 
Robinson “ would do” this or “ would find ” that becomes 
a little tiresome. However, the book has a solid substance 
of fact and citation, and is sure of its permanent place. 

No historian of the church in Holland can neglect its 
sectional disputes—incessant as they were and concerned 
not only with points of doctrine and practice but also with 
some questions precisely parallel with those which later 
were to worry the Tractarians. Mr. Burgess expounds 


Robinson’s part in them at length, proving him to have 
been (what his famous farewell address to the Mayflower 
voyagers plainly implied) a man unusually broadminded 


ee 


for his time and company. Against his chief rival, John 
Smyth of Gainsborough and Amsterdam, his temper shows 
up well. But Mr. Burgess, we think, is disposed to under- 
estimate Smyth, whose intelligence was superior to that of 
any other Separatist leader, while his religious adventures 
were more interesting. Mr. Burgess does not refer to the 
fine edition of John Smyth’s writings published not long 
ago by the Cambridge University Press—a tribute paid to 
him alone among the Separatists of that day. 

In a Life of John Robinson it was inevitable that the 
story of the Mayflower should be re-told. Mr. Burgess 
summarises it clearly, quoting several of the essential 
documents. The pioneer Pilgrims were a minority of the 
church at Leyden; hence Robinson was required to stay 
behind. It would have been far better for the exiles if he 
had been with them, for the Plymouth colony went through 
a deal of trouble before it was properly supplied with 
ministers. Robinson died at Leyden five years after the 
sailing of the Mayflower. “ As he was,” wrote Governor 
Bradford, “a man learned and of solid judgment and of a 
quick and sharp wit, so was he of a tender conscience and 
very sincere in all his ways. ... He was an acute and 
expert disputant, very quick and ready, and had much 
bickering with the Arminians. . . . He was very profitable 
in his ministry and comfortable to his people.” 


THE ART OF SPYING 


The Secret Corps. By Captain Ferpinanp Tuony. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 

The activities of the European Secret Services during the 
war stretched into ramifications which must have almost 
terrified the creators of these colossal systems. The 
“‘ mammoth brains ” invented by Mr. John Buchan and the 
languishing syrens of the less ambitious school of espionage- 


fiction pale into insignificance before Captain Tuohy’s 


reality. Another myth is exploded; the vampire-spy is 
a very untrustworthy and unimportant entity, and the real 
work is done by unobtrusive gentlemen at roll-topped desks. 
They sit and collect reports and think. These are the real 
brains of Intelligence. 

Captain Tuohy struggles in a dilemma throughout his 
book. He wants to show how superior our Intelligence 
was to the Teuton’s, and yet he wishes to convey the im- 
pression that we had marvellously acute opponents. The 
result is incessant contradiction. He proves that the 
Germans were outwitted from the start, and yet tells 
stories of their skill and undetected guile. In the midst of 
his stories and anecdotes, he suddenly sees red—the red of 
staff-tabs—rolls up his sleeves, abandons the subject of his 
book, and goes tooth and nail for the British Staff and 
the generals and those in authority. He carries on the 
work of Sir Philip Gibbs. A full cask leaks as easily from 
the top as from the bottom. 

He mentions “ Moritz,” that terrible German listening 
instrument which cost so many lives, but gives no 
indication of the really important point, “What was the 
range of Moritz?” The Staff decided that they were out 
of range of the instrument and could telephone freely what 
they liked. 

And how often did the enemy know the exact hour and 
location of a raid or attack? The boards which used to 
go up, intimating their readiness, the arrival of their heavy 
artillery in the nick of time, the lorries of reinforcements, all 
showed the efficiency of their sources of information. A 
book of this kind is inevitably a collection of anecdotes. 
The author seems to have an intimate acquaintance with 
every zone of the war, and his stories are of France, 
Russia, Salonica, Palestine, Persia and half-a-dozen others. 
In his preface Captain Tuohy says that almost as much 
about Intelligence work has been omitted as is here set 
down in type. 

Still there is enough material in The Secret Corps to start 
off the spy novelists on fifty novels, 
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EVERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). OPENS WED. 
Sept. 15 to 18, at 8-15. Mat. Sat., 2-30. Bonps or InTEREsT, a comedy by Jacinto Benavente, 
Sept. 20, 21 and 22. Tracepy or Nan, by John M. 
Sept. 23, 24 and 25. You Never Can TE xt, by Shaw 
All seats booked in advance. 7/6, 5/-, 2/6. Hampstead 7224. 


The only Investment which does 
not depreciate in value is a 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICY. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 














APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 
M2: WELL-EDUCATED, literary, knowledge of French, German, 


shorthand, typing, capable writer and speaker, desires appointment, secretarial 
Lend Tene -—Box 598, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
ondon, 


A Seest ant EDITOR prominent weekly requires part or whole 
time literary work with publisher or journal. Young man with editorial, 

publicity and organizing experience, who has literary and musical ability and 
training.— Box 596, New Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
WLC. 2 











y= MAN, literary, inexperienced, enthusiastic, no credentials, 
seeks work.—Box 595, Now Statesman Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 





BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


BOOKS. 
SEPTEMBER LIST, No. 444, NOW READY. 


Many Specia! Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders offered at large 
discounts off published prices. All new copies. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of a card. 

LTD., 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

















OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Addvess: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


OOKS.—Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee, illus. Ram, IQII, 36s.; 
The Blue Bird, illus. potion. = 30s. ; Symonds: ‘alt Whitman, a Study, 
1st edit., 30s. ; Bewick’s : 

some Editions, 8 vols., i, yo, fll full al 





bre: > fe 
for catalogue. eg hy ph to find it elsewhere, try I 
most expert bookfinder extant. —we is, en yy BOOKSHC 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. NTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, Vv 
Villon’s Poems, and any others in this edition ; George Moore's first editions, any. 


OOKS.—Gould's Birds of Britain, 8 vole. 375, col. plates, £753 
Surtee’s 8 Novels, col. plates, tes, 6 vols., hf. 1; Lever’s Novels, 37 
vols., Edit. de Luxe, £28; Hoppé Studies of r..U, Bal 5s. 





ya, logues . 
Books bought. 3,000 wanted. List free—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. WANTED.—Caricature Magazine, Tegg, 1807, etc. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


MISS BISHOP’S 
PRIVATE Social, Tours. 
Sept. 9. HILL TOWNS AND ART CITIES OF NORTH ITALY—Siena, Assissi, 
Perugia, Ravenna, Florence, etc., 4 weeks, 75 gns. 
Oct. 1. Great Cities of Italy--ROME, FLORENCE, NAPLES, VENICE, etc.. 
30 days, 79 gns. 








Nov. “ THE GARDEN OF ALLAH," ‘Algeria—Tunisia, 32 days, 79 and 98 gns, 
Arranged and accompanied by Miss Bisnop, F. ao S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper 
Norwood, S.E. 1 





DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED. 
SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
IntanpD anpd Coast Resorts oF Great Britain. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PARIS AND THE BATTLEFIELDs. 
Bercium, Iraty, SwitzerRcanp, Spain, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Degas. 

Send stamp for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMIT 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1.. 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C. i 


FAsts0urns. VEGETARIAN Guest House. Best Locality. 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst  Boarding-House. 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and winter gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. 


JICTORIA,” BUTTERMERE LAKE.—Large Private Hotel. 
Wildest scenery. Quietness. Best centre for delightful mountaineering. 
Moderate charges. Write for illustrated tariff and guide. 

BEAUTIFUL AUTUMN HOLIDAY. 














LITERARY AGENCIES. 


RONALD MASSEY, Lirerary AGENT. No poating fee charged. 
Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
p 80.000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
yped.—Ronalp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 


A‘ sexvics should send for particulars of hi ELDON LITERARY 
SERVICE, which red their | and enlarges theie markets.— Write 
Reaper, Eldon Literary Service, 34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 











TYPEWRITING. 





‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., wu ! and promptly a. Short- 
hand- -Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, reported.— 
METROPOLITAN PT remee OFFiIcg, 27 Chancery OW. &. Tel. : 
Central 1565. 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist-—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





“TT Searar AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarcane. 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


(was, highly skilled Typist in several languages. 
desires to copy literary MSS. at home. Excellent testimonials.—Cuersman, 
19 Abingdon Buildings, Boundry Street. E. 2 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











URNISHED FLAT TO LET, three months. Three rooms, 
kitchen.—Apply after six, 77 Queen Alexandra Mansions, Judd Street, W.C. 1. 





- To LET, 2, 3 or 5 Unfurnished Rooms, overlooking Hampstead 
Heath. No children.—Box 3266, CLarxs, 58 Great Portland Street. W, 1. 











ew RESIDENCE in modern farmhouse (indoor Sanitation, 
bath, h.andc.). Special terms for permanent residents. Mild climate.—For 

inclusive terms state requirements to Miss L. A. Row, Trebarvah, Constantine, 
Penrhyn, Cornwall. 





O PARENTS (GOING ABROAD).—Lady (with small Montessori 
School) would like two children under 8, to live with and educate with ber own 
little girl. Exceptional care and moderate terms.— Write Box §93, New STATESMAN 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





LA WITH SMALL CAPITAL, and some furniture would join a 
Montessori teacher in small school, undertaking the duties of Matron-House- 

keeper. Has little daughter 23 years.—Box 597, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, Londen, W.C. 2. 





EVELOPING & PRINTING for AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
Best Work ; Prompt Service. Trial spool developed and printed for Is. 6d 
Artistic enlargements a speciality.—G. E. Hovcuron, Lrp., Photographic 

Experts, Fort Road, Margate. 





eee BANK NOTEPAPER.—Sample ream (480 sheets, 
Ss 8), 5/-; three for 13/6; six for 25/6, post free. Court Envelopes, 1,000 12/-; 
6/6. Samples free for 1d. stamp.—James Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street. 





Sane (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and Flaagenety oe acquired.—A. Brake, M.1.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Road, 
Shepherd's Bush, London. 12. 


)° is an established scientific remedy, first adopted by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield Work- 
house at the ag of the Government, which it effectually did, and will de so 
wherever used. 2s.. 3s. 6d.. or 6s. per tin, post free from Howarrus, 471 
Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 





Changes of Address 


Olan a wishing to notify a 
change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
received later than Wednesday in each 
week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The War Diary of a Square Peg. By Maximmitian A. Micce. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. net. 


The round hole into which Mr. Migge fitted himself during the war 
was the British Army. Having a weak heart he was soon drafted 
to a Home Service unit, and, later, having a German name, into 
the Non-Combatant Corps. He spent two months or so in France 
in 1916 and was then dratted back to England to an Infantry Works 
Battalion—a unit which proved to be, in reality, a political concen- 
tration camp for enemy aliens. There he remained until he was 
demobilised in February, 1919. His book is simply a record of his 
personal experiences, interspersed with quotations from current 
journalism, the latter bearing chiefly on the ‘‘Enemy Alien” question. 
Mr. Miigge has, of course, a legitimate grievance. He is a man of 
accomplishment, the author of The Parliament of Man, of a beok on 
Nietzsche and of another on Serbian Folk Songs. He can (and does) 
quote the Classics. He is an English citizen who volunteered to serve 
the country which he has every right to call his own, and he would, 
no doubt, have been useful in the Intelligence Department. Instead, 
however, and as a result of the Stunt Press campaign, he was “treated 
like a bloody Hun” (to use the phrase indignantly employed by 
more than one twice-wounded soldier among his companions in the 
‘“* Bing Boys,” as the Aliens Battalion was called). Not unnaturally 
he was annoyed, and to prove how annoyed he was he has ‘produced 
216 pages (close type) of sheer peevishness wherein he describes, in 
minute detail, all the silly things he was made to do (scrubbing the 
floor of his hut, for instance, or folding his blankets in a particular 
way) and all the silly people who made him do them. His book 
gives us ample evidence that his life during the war wasprobably as 
dull as that of any man in any army anywhere. But that is really 
all it does give us. 


Thomas Henry Huxley. A Character Sketch. By Leonarp Hux tery. 
Watts. 8s. 6d. net. 

There is no scientist of the present day who has a hold on the 
public imagination in any way approaching that exercised by Huxley- 
He was above all things a fighter, a fighter against sects, shams, and 
insincerity of all kinds, and the laymen loved to see the champion 
go down into the gladiatorial arena which was controversy in those 
days, knowing that he would struggle without fear or treachery 
against anyone whom he held to be suppressing the truth. Whatever 
one might think of the cause, the champion was above suspicion of 
pettiness or personal spite, unawed by authority. Most of the 
opinions for which Huxley fought can now be put forward by a curate 
without raising a murmur of protest. It is astonishing to us to 
read of the bitterness aroused by Man’s Place in Nature, and the 
personal attacks made on the author, which he knew would follow 
its publication. Some of Huxley’s science hes been criticised of 
recent years, but his courage and sincerity have never been questioned. 

The book before us, the first of the series Life Stories of Famous 
Men, is a character sketch which passes lightly over his scientific 
achievement to devote especial attention to his personality. Lacking 
the financial comfort of Darwin and the scientific parentage of Hooker 
he rose, without influence and despising patronage, to a position such 
that he could probably have had a peerage if he had cared for such 
honours. His life is an inspiring story. He held that he had a duty 
as a man and a citizen as well as a scientist. He loved his working- 
class audiences, and they loved him. His domestic life was full of 
quiet love and happiness ; he was above all things loyal to his friends, 
and they to him. Mr. Leonard Huxley has given us an admirable 
picture in little of his great namesake’s character as a public man 
and a private citizen, which will probably lead many to turn again 
to the standard Life and Leiters. 


THE CITY 


HERE is not much business doing, and prices are 
inclined to droop, without, however, any startling 
fall. People are wondering if the recent sudden 

rise in oil shares was due to foreknowledge of the approaching 
unexpected increase in petrol prices ; the buying was stated 
in some of the papers not to have emanated from the 
public but from the big people. Even shareholders in oil 
companies are taken aback at the increase in price at a 
time when the coalminers are being told how detrimental 
to the whole nation is any rise in the cost of fuel, the 
life-blood of industry. Needless to say, oil shares are the 
most flourishing section of the markets. Rubber shares 
show a slightly firmer tendency and, in my opinion, should 


be bought. 
x * * 


A correspondent writes to complain of the references 
made in this column from time to time to the prosperity 





of colliery companies. He says that these are invariably 
found to be coal and iron companies, and that such references 
lead persons unacquainted with the details of coal control 
to suppose that collieries are making large profits to-day, 


as compared with pre-war times. My correspondent says 
that he is connected with a colliery plain and simple, and 
that he cannot see how any colliery can have made anything 
ot late years to justify an advance in the Stock Exchange 
quotation. Up to the end of 1918 the Exchequer took 
£80 out of every £100 excess profit and the Coal Controller 
£15. From January 1st to the end of March, 1919, the 
collieries paid £40 to the Exchequer and £45 to the Coal 
Controller out of every £100 excess profit. Since then they 
have been limited to their pre-war standard, except as to 
5 per cent., which any colliery making excess profits is 
allowed to keep, and 5 per cent. of the total excess profits 
of the country, if any, divided among the collieries according 


to tonnage. 
* * * 


I have pleasure in placing the above criticism on record. 
I do not think my correspondent is correct in stating that 
no colliery companies, pure and simple, are referred to in 
these notes, but if that were the case, it would be quite 
comprehensible, for almost all our great coal producers are 
composite concerns, producing iron as well as coal, and often 
manufacturing steel also. Others, like Vickers, Armstrong 
Whitworth and John Brown and Co. carry on huge busi- 
nesses covering various trades, from the production of coal 
to the construction of ocean liners, guns and sewing machines. 
I shall, however, endeavour to meet my critic’s point by 
compiling a list of purely colliery companies, comparing 
their profits for last year with pre-war years; there is, 
however, a difficulty in that several of the most prosperous 
collieries are private companies and do not publish their 
profits. If they are not making huge profits on their coal, 
the composite companies are certainly getting them from 
their other products. The accounts for the year ended 
June, 1920, of Guest Keen and Nettlefolds, the great colliery 
proprietors, ironmasters and steel manufacturers, show a 
net profit of £860,509, as compared with £417,722 a year 
ago, and £401,722 for the last pre-war year. Last year the 
Company acquired the ordinary shares of John Lysaght, 
which accounts for some of the increase in the profit. The 
dividend on Guest Keen and Nettlefold’s ordinary shares, 
however, is 15 percent., free of Income Tax, which is the same 
as during the past few years, but to this statement has to be 
added the not unimportant fact that a year ago holders of 
ordinary shares received out of the reserves, 7.e., undistri- 
buted profits, a bonus of no less than two new fully paid 
ordinary shares and one fully paid 5 per cent. cumulative 
tax-free second preference share for each ‘ordinary share 
held. The dividend of 15 per cent., free of tax, on the 
preferred ordinary capital is therefore equal to 45 per cent. 
on the old capital, making, with the 5 per cent. on the bonus 
preference shares, a total tax-free distribution equal to 
50 per cent., or the equivalent of £71 8s. 6d. per cent. less 
tax, on the ordinary shares as they stood a year ago. If 
this extremely successful Company has not done very well 
on the swings, it must have made a fortune out of the 


roundabouts ! 
* x * 


Judging from the report and accounts of Furness Withy 
and Co., very satisfactory results were obtained for the 
past financial year ended April 30th last. In addition to a 
purely shipping business, this Company also conducts 
operations as coal owners and distributors, general for- 
warders, insurance and freight brokers, ete. Further, it 
has very large investments in other companies, from which 
it derives a good portion of its revenue. For the second time 
in the Company’s history, the total profit runs into seven 
figures, at £1,004,820, after making all necessary provision 
for taxation, including not only Excess Profits Duty and 
Income Tax, but the new Corporation tax. This year the 
sum of £500,000 goes to Depreciation account and a bonus of 
5 per cent. free of tax on the ordinary shares is paid, making 
a total dividend of 10 per cent. free of tax on the increased 
capital, a bonus share distribution having taken place a year 
ago. The balance forward is increased from £120,583 to 
£172,904. A, Emi Davies. 








